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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Papistry Storm’d ; or, the Dingin’ Down 0’ 
the Cathedral. Ane Poem, in Sax Sangs. 
M. W. T. Imprentit at Edinbrogh, be 
Oliver and Boyd. 12mo. pp. 224. 1827. 
Mr. TexnanT was a favourite with us of 
yore. His Anster Fair displayed much of true 
tical imagination and humour, and entit- 
fed him to a distinguished rank among the 
native bards of Scotia. His later productions 
have not been so much to our taste, nor, as we 
think, so well suited to the peculiar bent of 
his talents ; but still they have not superseded, 
though we can hardly say they have sustained, 
his former reputation. The publication now 
before us, abating the sad drawback of the lan- 


guage in which it is couched, cannot fail to}. 


raise its author in the opinion of all who 
and will read it, which we regret to antici 


must probably be limited in number. It boasts : 


of much originality, and is rich in poetry, 
striking thoughts, and curious, sometimes 
beautiful, images;—it is also replete with) 


humorous views drawn in a humorous mans r 


ner:—and possesses, indeed, many meritsom 
but we must say they are all nearl u 
teracted by the absurd choice of an ob: 

and unintelligible style, in imitatiin 

David Lyndsay and other ancient Sc¢ 
writers. Mr. Tennant should be called 

to translate his book. It is’ in vain the 
he argues in favour of the Old. doric = 


native land: as well might the poets whom 

has made his model, have composed the 
strophes in the language of the tenth century ; 
and if it be desirable (which we agree it is) to 
recall the terms in which our forefathers spoke 
and jested* to the ears and recollections of 
their descendants, surely that might be better 
done by reprinting their own works or selec- 
tions from them, than by any modern attempt 
to copy them. In short, we consider Mr. Ten- 
nant to have committed a great errof in this 
respect ; an error which we regret the more, 
as we are able to see through its cloudy dark. 
ness that there is a galaxy of many shining 
and sparkling lights obscured. : 

There is a brief Glossary, but so meager that 
there might as well have been none; and, if 
we are not mistaken, there are several hundred 
phrases coined in this volume for the first time 
—such as never existed in the Scottish or any 
other tongue. This isa sort of license with Scots 
oets. Burns did not hesitate to coin a fami. 

ly sounding word if the rhyme required it ; 





* Mr. Tennant thus —— a pacer Hd. a 
thing, now-a-days, to write a poem in tish. 
language, the riches — 


of modern Europe, 
facetious Stewarts 

— wit, and to pen their livel 
— h was once honourably sounded from our pul. 
F » at our tribunals, and in the halls of our nobility,— 
es to be recalled now and then, if ible, to the 
and of this our and prim 
» that they may know in what terms their fore- 

(The Soe —_ jested, and laughed.” i 
terms in which our tors laughed must have 

been odd ? ba. 

vs a sample of th ~ da -—The author has not given 





and Mr. Tennant has gone much further in 
furnishing new materials for the next edition 
of Jamieson’s excellent Dictionary. 

Having offered these few remarks, we shall 
now, however, as largely as the nature of the 
composition admits, illustrate the contents of 
this poem. by a few extracts. The subject is 
the battering down and demolition of the Ca- 
thedral of St. Andrews by the Reformers, about 
the time of John Knox: and the opening of 
> X sang” is a perfectly fair example of the 
whole. 


author introduces 
allegory : the fol- 


** Now had the Sun’s meridian chair 
Been heiz’d up heicher i’ the air, 
The fiery Bull, that, een and morn, 
Keeps ever buttin’ at Orion, 
Had toss’t Apollo up in scorn 
Aff frae his star-betippet horn, 
And up the zodiack sent him flyin’; 
The Twins, where up they stand on heicht, 
Stretch’d out their arms, aye glitterand bricht, 
And caught him mid a show’r o° beams, 
That halflins blindet wi’ their sheen, 
As down they fell intil his een, 
The gentle Castor wi’ their gleams; 
And merry May, fram whare she Jay 
In Abyssinia’s gardens sleepin’, 
Wak’'d by the Hours frae bonnie bowers, 
Up Titan's peth comes lampin’, leapin’ ; 
And ever as she gaes a-trippin’, 
Her fingers in her basket dippin’, 
Pick witch-bells out, dear daffodillies, 
— and spinks, and livelie lilies, 
And sparple them in frisky mirth 
Ow’r the t waist o’ mither Yerth. 
Auld mither Yerth, now sick o’ frost, 
Unwrinkles a’ her cauldrife face, 
And shines abraid thro’ ilka coast, 
And breirds and beautifies apace. 
’Mid sic joyeusitie, I wot, 
Th’ east neuk o’ Fife was nae forgot ; 
The aits and barley there were springin’, 
The lavricks i’ the lift were singin’, 
The leas wi’ ploughmen’slilts were os 
Auld grandshers at their doors sat beikin, 
While younksters, by the sea-side streikin’, 
Gaed paidlin’ in without a breik on; 
E’en senseless kye did row’t wi’ glee; 
The sillie fishes i’ the sea 
Lap frae their element in play 
To kiss the gowden gleam o’ day.” 


We need not comment on the clustering 
graces of this sweet picture: in our eyes it is 


“Yvein of true 





PRICE 8d. 


eminently distinct and beautiful. ‘The mair’s 
the pity” that a man who can write so well 
should disguise himself in such as fol- 


lows. The Protestant hero of tle song, in- 
spired by a drunken debauch, is thus described : 
"steamers, 
vi han bara lea 
2) or . 


el wareindeed : but we yill 
pon its kind, of meh 


” from being pro- 

es, are in the gentline 

hese*visions are seut to 
rouse him in the cause of the Reformation. 


** Lo! ona nicht-cloud in mid-air, 
The goddess o’ men-blessin’ lear 
Against Sie Knicht was plottin’ sair ; 
And monie a slee and paukie scheme 
Her head did generate and freme; 

At last she chose the stratageme 

O’ wauk-nin’ Willie wi’ a dreme. 

Aff to the house o’ dremes she gangs, 

Whare round the wa’s they stick in bangs, 
Like lempits stickin’ upon rocks, 

Or flee about on skinklin’ wing, 

Like butterflies in days o’ spring, 
Around the flow’rs or cab) a — 

She wale’d out ane, a prett A 

Beltit wi’ ribbons “flak . 

And monie a tassel and fleegarie, 

Whase colours aye did shift and vary ; 

Her body, as it mov’d, did ever 

Like to an opal gleam and quiver; 

(Sister to that sweet dreme that went 

To Agamemnon in his tent.) 

She tauld the friskie fairy thing 

Whairtill to flee on rapid wing ; 

The thing at her command scrievin’ 

Wi sic a breesil down the heivin, 

It beat the thunder-boltit leven : 

You scarce could say your een could see 

Its motion spinnerin’ fram on hie; 

Ae moment its celestial stance 

Was up near whair the Pleiads dance ; 

The tother, it had downwarts fled, 

And hover’t its slim airy head 

O’er Fisher-Willie’s carvit bed. 

By this time, Anster’s le-bell 

Had w’ her hammer chappit twell, 

And the knicht-fisher, ere the chap, 

Engarlandet wi’ bien nichtcap, 

In lay sleepin’ like a tap; 

Sith he was aye ane sober wicht, 

And gaed to bed guid time o’ nicht, 

As douce folks do that walk upricht. 

Heigh owr the bolster, near his head, 

The feeble vision took its stede, 

And throu’ his naistrills-valves began 

To werk upon the slummerin’ man. 

Ere this his brain was clear o’ dreams, 

But now wi’ gowden lichts it gleams, 

As streamers aft throu’ clearest sky 

In merry-dance flash out and fly. 

He dream’d that he gat wings whairwi’ 

He flew, as wi’ an angel’s glee, 

Owr Fife frae Stirling to the sea ; 

And aye he look’t down in his flicht 


00 mil 
extract, exhibit), 
higher formsy, 
facetiously:** Fig 
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He, in his paintit pleasure-boat, 
At mid-day, whan the sun was hot, 
Did sail for pastime and for play, 
Far, far ayont the isle o’ May; 
The lift was clear throughout and bricht 
Wi rivers o’ sun-shiney t; 
The sea in qlearness seem’t to vie 
Wi’ the round looking-glass @ sky. 
He saw the rocks and tangly ineoks 
Whair the big meer-swine mak their beds, 
A thousand faddom deep and mair, 
it there; 
cod, and ling, 
Like siller arrows frae the wing, 
Gaed scuddin’ thro’ the mighty deep— 
He heard them whizzin’ in his sleep. 
bet Se lo! wi’ fish 


He never saw yet wi’ his een; 
Siller lay shimmerin’ on their skins ; 
Gowd was affrontit 


Twa frae the south, twa frae the north,) 
Ten bonnie boaties, skimmin’ lich’ 





And aye they pt, and aye they laum’d, 
And oa the tither teind they palm £ 

Till feint a haddock, ling, or potley, 
Remain’d o’ a’ that i’ the boat lay; 

Whairat the mauchty Knicht took fire; 

His bluid birr'd thro’ his buik wi’ ire. 


* + * * 
Than frae his bed he spang’d and shot ; 
Perdé! he thoucht he was in’s boat 
Gailin’ for pastime and for play 
Sax miles ayont the isle 0’ May;) 
The bed-clais to the roof he dang ; 
Sheer to his feet he upwarts sprang 
To whair his guidly sword did hang 
Aboon his head for need ; 
He ne wraith frae rer 
He t, he sw: roun 3 
He cnteht end mtste thas men o aim 
For their gear-graspin’ Hy 
He drave it on the puir cod-wares ; 
He gulligaw’d the posts wi’ scars; 
The coverlets dree’d ne'er sic wars; 
The fecht was loud and lang ; 
He slasht awa for near ane hour; 
The sweat frae lith and limb did pour; 
The Knicht ne’er blindit nor gave owr, 
Until wi’ and clour 
Thir bishops dead he dang; 
‘The like before was never kent, 
That sakeless sheets sae be shent, 
And cods should dree what wraith was meant 
For mensless whase sauls were bent 
On covetize re 


We could match this quotation with many 
ually a 

and mingling, 

circumstances, and humour; but we trust we 

have done enough to shew that Mr. Tennant’ 


work has t fanlt, that of the 
Deg tenke le SO he tan Soe 


ceptions to the few who will take 
of separati gems from t 
and Tice bekes unadvisedly 


from the general English public. © 


The Letire di Cass a The: 
rope’: 9 glia on 


Terror ; a Tale 
1827. J. And 
Ir has often be 
that, fertile in ev@ry ii 
romance—terrible @ 
the events of the 


deny that it has péen md ndwork of 


|a thousand and one fictitious narratives ; but 
out of these we could scarcely name two of 


note. Perhaps the appalling reality has been 
so fresh upon men’s memories, that no imagi- 
nation could surpass it. In proportion as time, 
however, mellows down the colours, and softens 
the fearful picture, will the mass of wild adven- 
ture, of the human passions called forth in their 
darkest and the humanaffections in their loveliest 
hues, furnish the bases and matter for fictions 
of the most diversified and intense interest. 
The tales to which we would now direct our 
readers’ attention illustrate two different 
periods — one the factitions and led re. 
finement of Louis XIV. ; the other the stormy 
outburst of the revolution: both are very in- 
teresting ; but there is a peculiar grace about 
_ first which renders it our favourite. Too 
ong to compress in the way of analysis (for 
Tales are great stumbling-blecks to | adh 
in this respect), we must content ourselves with 
such chance extracts as may suit our columns. 
The following is most characteristic of the 
period it describes :-— 

‘* The king had recently returned victorious 
from the conquest of Flanders, which he had 
attempted in right of her majesty ; and it was 
judged that, on an occasion so flattering to her 
pride, the whole court should attend to offer 

* «« As illustrative of the latter dream, it may be men- 
tioned, that Mr. D. Straton, a Fife laird, was burnt by 
the Bishop of St. Andrews for tim the teinds of 





the fish caught in his pleasure-boat. Knor.” 


——— 
their congratulations. Louis had even exacted 
that Madame de Valliére, who for some time 
had desisted from her attendance, should ap. 
pear on this occasion. I had never as be. 
held that celebrated beauty; and as de was 
not so utterly lost in the interest of her royal 
lover as she afterwards became, I prepared my. 
self to behold in her the admired of all o 
the only woman whom, according to the deca. 
ration of his contidant, the Due de Lawn, 
Louis had really loved. I was standing behind 
the circle of her majesty, which was composed 
of Madame de Montespan, the Duchess de 
Richelieu, and all the most illustrious women 
of the court, when a very lovely and graceful 
woman, pale and pensive in countenance, and, 
from seme natural defect, rather faltering in 
her gait, slowly approached her majesty, 
whom she was received with stern and 4 
sive coldness. A malignant whisper imme. 
diately circulated through the group of which 
I formed a part: the ladies surrounding the 
queen preserved the most reserved silence; 
while the lovely stranger stood near them for 
several minutes, irresolute and sorrowful—her 
naturally fair complexion becomi and 
paler. At length the painful vicinlay hamele 
evidently scorned to address her became too em. 
barrassing ; and directing her tottering steps to 
the further end of the chamber, she stood 

pg im solitary agitation against the tapestry, 
is yonder interesting creature?’ I in. 


e of my father, in a whisper. ‘ Silence 
‘for God’s sake!* he answered, in the same 


e; ‘it is Madame de la Valliére.’ ‘ Can it 
possible,’ I replied, ‘ that one so recently 
and admired should have fallen into 
is State of unmerited desertion?” My father 
interrupted me, trembling with alarm 
y imdiscreet burst of sympathy should be 
; but fortunately, the only auditor, 
de Longueville, was too warmly inter- 
in the object of my enthusiasm to be 
rous. * ou have not, I believe,” said 
duke, turning towards me, ‘ the happiness 
being acquainted with Madame la Duchesse 
de la Valliére: have you courage—have you 
generosity enough to be presented to her at 
this eying moment ?’ I expressed myself 
grat for his offer ; and, in spite of the de. 
taining hand laid by my father on my sleeve, I 
followed the Duc de Longueville with a firm 
step across the presence-chamber ; and I was 
more than repaid for the scornful smile of the 
ladies of the circle, and the significant glances 
of the courtiers, when I perceived tears stand- 
ing in those inexpressibly soft blue eyes, which 
were lifted frem the ground on our approach. 
Few were the words that passed among us. 
The duchess, who was only waiting the arrival 
of the king to retire to the relief of solitary 
‘tears, was silent from emotion ; , 
who had long been passionately attached to her, 
and the offer of whose hand she had lately 
again rejected, was equally so from sympathy. 
But on asudden, the folding-doors were thrown 
open; the king, brilliant as natural grace and 
recent triumph could render him, entered ; and 
having paid his respects to her majesty, and 4 
passing tribute to the lovely group by 
she was surrounded, cast his eyes round the 
t, and, with the instinctive tact of one 
accustomed to a life of observation, instantly 
became aware of all that was passing—the t1i- 
umph of gratified malice, and the isolation of 
the suffering woman who was there but in pa- 
tient obedience te his commands. He ins 
broke from the brilliant Athénais, who was ¢x- 
erting all the piquant originality of her wit for 





his diversion, and approaching the duchess, 
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with an air of equal interest and deference, he 
placed himself by her side for the remainder of 
the evening, naming for his hocca table Ma- 
dame de la Valligre, Longueville, and myself. 
How beautiful a glow soon overspread her de- 
jected countenance! not from the empty tri- 
umph of gratified vanity; but from the awak- 
ened hopes of a perfect affection: it was Louis, 
not the king, whom she loved ; and it was by 
him that she had been tenderly rescued from 
the persecution of the assembled court. This 
trifling incident led to some of the most import- 
ant incidents of my life. Among the personal 
enemies of Madame de Montespan, although of 
too distinguished a rank to have become so 
through dread of her influence, was Madame, 
the sister-in-law of the king, and better known 
as the Princess Henrietta of England, and 
daughter of the martyred king of that country. 
This beautiful and highly gifted princess was 
ory supposed to have made the first con- 
quest of the king’s affections. It was certain 
that he had offered her all the public homage 
of the most devoted lover: and although their 
respective situations prevented all possibility of 
a nearer intercourse, the flatterers of Madame 
had unfortunately persuaded her that the sen- 


timents of admiration entertained by his ma-} 


jesty would preserve him from the dominion of 
any other attachment. Circumstances soon led 
to a different conclusion : he became enamoured 
of the diffident and obscure Mademoiselle de la 
Valliére, one of her maids of honour ; and with 
the hasty indiseretion of her sex, she 

herself, not on those by whose adulation she 
had been misled, not on him by whose deser. 
tion she had been irritated, but on the wnof. 
fending object of his new attachment. To 


princes the task of insult is dangerouslyveasy. 
Coldness—an averted eye—an inattentive ear 
—a thousand trifles ‘light as air,’ beceme in 
their hands so many envenomed weapons? and 
all these, and even overt acts of persecution, 
did she lavish upon the timid girl whose place 
in her household rendered her a ready prey to 


her hatred. It is universally believed that the 
line of conduct pursued by Madame and her 
illadvisers on this occasion stimulated the 
king to bestow the title of @achess on their 
victim; which, by giving her a distinct rank 
at court, at once elevated her above their reach. 
But Madame united to all this violence and in- 
discretion the frankness and generosity of her 
national character. She had been actuated by 
the jealousy of a spoiled beauty, who had found 
herself suddenly deprived of the absolute sove- 
reignty over the first sovereign in Europe ; and 
when she saw her rival in turn abandoned and 
humiliated, she was warm in her defence and 
support. Though she had scorned in Madame 
de la Vallitre the declared and triumphant 
mistress of the king, she flew, like a minister- 
ing angel, to the Hotel de Biron in that hour 
of desertion, ‘ 

When interes: i 

And all the obliged ear ry TY 
and was equally prompt to sustain and soothe 
its unhappy mistress, and to oppose the ad- 
vancement and insolence of the new favourite.” 
‘i = next pre is one of those which gives, 

spirited s i i 
> ba * etch, fair promise for the rest 

“* After some time spent in musing amo 
the flowery treillages and fragrant Seaetnal 
the gardens, Mérangéres approached to: re-en- 
ter the house. By the glaring light of she 
illumination within, he could perfectly discern 
the interior of the lower range of apartments, 
Without being himself distinguished by those 
- who were the objects of his observation ; and 





in returning towards the great entrance, he 
was induced to pause near the shaded windows 
of a splendid boudoir. 

All that could sense or eye delight 

Seemed gathered in that gorgeous room ; 
but it was not the eastern elegance of its hang- 
ings which arrested the steps of the count. He 
stood to contemplate the graceful proportions 
of a female form, upon which the eyes of all 
present were admiringly fixed. She was seated 
on an ottoman, by the side of the dignified 
Madame de Mirepoix ; and the Comtesse Amé- 
lie de Bouffiers, fair as the lily’s whiteness, 
was indolently reclining by her side. The che- 
valier was leaning over the rival beauties, and 
exerting all his conversational powers for 
their entertainment ; while a group of fashion- 
able admirers near them seconded the efforts of 
his wit and gallantry. As the idol of the circle, 
who was habited in a sumptuous oriental cos- 
tume, turned her head to enjoy the freshness of 
the open window, she discovered to the asto- 
nished gaze of Monsieur de Mérangéres, a 
beautiful and radiant resemblance of the fea- 
her’ indeed ?—-Could the gic Sagiit, the 

indeed ? girli > 
almost infantine delicacy of the : 
tess’s person have expanded into this glow of 
luxuriant loveliness? Could she have 
Soups intaligunce of teow, —chis Goats 
intelli of brow, — this 
dignity of demeanour? He was score to 
resolve his doubts ; and entering the bondoir, 
he whispered a to the Duc de Lauzun 
that he might be presented to ‘ the Cynthia of 
the minute ;'—bowing with deep and unaffected 

ry asthe duke immediately named him 


'to the lovely stranger, as the Comte de Méran- 


geres. For some minutes, the .countess, in 
pursuing the previous strain of conversation, 
and unexcited by the sound of a name un- 
known to her; yielded'mo especial notice to the 
new arrival; but her tion was soon drawn 
towards him by a striking illustration of her 
own opinion, uttered in the low deep tone, 
which, although long unheard, could not fail 
to reach her heart. She gazed inquiringly 
upon his face; and half-rising from her seat, 
she whispered in breathless emotion, ‘ Léon— 
Rochemore ! est-ce bien toi que je reconnois ?” 
The mutual agitation which attended this 
strange recognition excited no little surprise 
in the polished circle of which the countess 
formed a part. ‘* Rétirons nous, mon ami,’ 
murmured Lauzun to the Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers, * nous voila de trop. After all, we 
shall make nothing of our little provincial 
goddess ;—no ,tact,—no self-possession, none 
whatever!’ ‘She is hardly poste enough at 
present, certainly,’ said Boufflers, casting an 
inquiring look behind, as he left the boudoir : 
* but I own I like her the better for the 
touch of nature that betrays her into these 
naivetés; one is so seldom startled by any 
thing like originality in this vile world of 
refinement.’ ‘ I/ me semble que tu es difficile, 
mon cher chevalier,’ said Lauzun, as arm in 
arm they entered the saloon ; ‘ en fait d’ori- 
ginauz tu as, ce soir méme, a choisir. Voila le 
Lovelace du dernier siécle,—Dinwalide de Cy- 
thére—Monsieur Walpole, en habit gris de lin, 
qui cherche a faire valoir les péches et le raisin 
de son Chéteau de Straberi; quoiqu’il soit recon- 
nu, qu’on ne possede pour fruit mur en Angle- 
terre, que des pommes cuites! Now what can 
exceed the exquisite absurdity of this phi- 
losophe malgré lui; who jis only allured to 
Paris by the eajoling flatteries of one old 
woman, and who affects te be bent on a pil- 
gtimage to the shrine of another, — Notre 
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dame de Livry, as he has affectedly baptised my 
grand aunt de Sévigné.’ ‘ But is it true that 
you have imposed ‘a lock of little Manon’s 
hair upon his blind enthusiasm, as a tress of 
Madame de Grignan’s belle chevelure 2 ‘ False 
—false on my word !—Do you think I would 
so far dishonour my ancestry? Believe me, I 
cut the auburn ringlet myself from the pure 
mane of my Mecklenburg pony. Mais silence 
—here are the stiff-necked wife and learned 
daughter of our Genevese maitre de finance. 
Positivement ces beaux yeux la meritent une 
toilette mieux soignée. what can be more 
amusingly original. than her public exhibition 
of filial devotion—or the air of magnanimity 
she assumes, when she calls herself the ‘ daugh- 
ter of Necker?” Prythee, come and assist me 
to mystity her by a few rants in honour of her 
Evander!’ §o lightly are the idols of posterity 
held by their contemporaries ; and so true it is 
‘ gu’on n'est jamais prophete ni dans son pays, 
ni dans son siéole |’ ” 

We have now or the pleasant task of 
bestowi cordial praise. We believe the 
Lettre de Cachet to be a first work, and may 
safely predict that its author will be among 
our most popular writers. 


Lectures on the Tactics of Cavalry. By 

Royal Von Bismark, Colonel of the 3d 

; berg iment of Cavalry, 

&e. &c. Translated from the German, with 

Notes. By Major N. Ludlow Beamish. 

8vo. pp. 402. London, 1827. W. H. Ains- 

worth. 
Tne original work is the production of Count 
Von Bismark, a distinguished officer in the 
Wirtemberg cavalry, whose many valuable and 
really spirit-stirring publications on cavalry 
tactics are well known to military readers ; one 
of these (Instructions for the Field Service of 
Cavalry) was translated by Major Beamish in 
1825, and noticed at the time in the Literary 
Gazette. 

It is rather curious that within two or three 
weeks, two translations should appear of the 
same work. That, by Major Frederick John- 
ston (Ridgway, 12mo.) appears to have been 
carefully executed, and though the translation 
is rather Germanic in point of style, yet it is 
sufficiently English to be clearly understood. 

Major Beamish’s work eontains not only a 
better translation of the same text than that 
given by Major Johnston, but also possesses 
the additional attraction of notes and plates. 
In his notes many of the author’s assertions 
are satisfactorily refuted—his dogmatical opi- 
nions are vigorously combated—new views on 
tactics are closely investigated, and facts are 
invariably brought forward to support the as- 
sumed positions. 

Amongst the extracts which we may make 
from the notes, erempli gratia, we quote that 
on the assertion that the coup d’wil eannot be 
acquired. 

“ ¢ It is the general opinion,’ says the author 
of the ‘ Essay on the Art of War,’ ‘ that the 
coup-d’eil does not depend upon ourselves, 
that it is a gift of nature, and that practice will 
not give it to us; in a word, that we must 
bring it into the world with us, without which 
the most piercing eyes see nothing, and we 
must grope about in utter darkness :—this is 
a mistake, we have all the goup-d’eil in pro- 
portion to the degree of understanding which 
it has pleased Providence to give us: it is de. 
rived from both, but what .is acquired refines 
and perfects the natural, end experience en- 
sures it to us.’—=(Kesay on the Art of War, 
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London, 1761). In the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Militaire, the true coup-d’eil is stated to be, 
* sometimes a gift of nature, but also the fruit 
of study, of application, and of an extreme 
desire to do well; it is, after all,’ says the 
same author, ‘ what may be called secret 
judgment.’ Monsieur Guiber observes, ‘ De 
Ja il s’ensuit que les officiers supérieurs ne 
scauroient trop s’attacher 4 former le coup- 
d’ceil des officiers qui sont & leurs ordres, a ex- 
ercer eux-mémes le leur, & le fortifier contre 
les illusions que les différences de terrein produi- 
sent,’ &c.—{ Essai Général de Tactique). The 
Chevalier Folard gives us, ‘ Le coup-d’ceil ré- 
duit en principes et en méthode.’—( Observa- 
tions sur la Guerre d’Eryce.) The King of 
Prussia issued special instructions to his officers 
of cavalry relative to the coup-d’eil. The 
author of the Military Mentor devotes a whole 
chapter to the acquiring the coup-d’wil. The 
great Grecian commander, Philopemen, who is 
so conspicuous in history for the extent to 
which he possessed this quality, was more in- 
debted to his own application, study, and con- 
stant observation, to any peculiar gift of 
nature: it was his constant practice, when 
travelling, to examine the nature and extent 
of every post, pass, and spet, of any import- 
ance, which he met with, and imagining the 
country occupied by an enemy’s army, to go 
through all the dispositions necessary for its 
defence. Cyrus is said to have purstied hunt- 
ing in his youth, more for the yew of ac- 
quiring the coup-d’eil than for the pleasures of 
the chase. . But nothing.can be more conclu- 
sive on this point, than the opinion of that 
able and experienced general, the archduke 
Charles—in the preface to his Griindsatze der 
Strategie, he thus expresses himself on the 
subject of the coup-d’eil:—* But that pene- 
trating coup-d'eil which embraces all things, is 
possessed by him only who, by profound study, 
has sought out the nature of war; who has 
acquired a perfect knowledge of its rules, and 
who is, as it may be said, identified with its 
science. The faculty of deciding with con- 
fidence, is only to be found in that man whose 
own experience has proved to him the truth of 
acknowledged maxims, and who knows how to 
apply them ; in him, finally, who feels. in his 
positive knowledge a conviction of the infal- 
libility of his judgment.’— (Griindsatze der 
Strategie erliutert durch die Darstellung des 
Feldzugs, von 1796, in Deutschland.) The 
coup-d’eil appears to exist totally independent 
of perfection of sight. Alexander the Great, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Frederick II., and Napo- 
leon, all possessing the military coup-d’eil to 
the greatest extent, were short-sighied. ‘ La’ 
(at Wilna), ‘ couché sur ces cartes, dont sa 
vue courte, comme celle d' Alexandre le Grand, 
et de Frederick II, le forcait de se rapprocher 
ainsi, Napoléon suivait des yeux l’armée Russe.’ 
(Histoire de Napoléon et de la Grande Armée 
pendant l'année 1812, par M. le Général Comte 
de Segur. 1—179.) Zisca, the famous general of 
the Hussites, ‘ whose name,’ Mosheim tells us, 
* became a terror to his enemies,’ gained his 
most celebrated battles of Kamnitz and Ausig, 
when totally blind; ‘ ne pouvant,’ says Fo- 
lard, ‘ plus voir par les yeux du corps, il voit 
trés clair des yeux de l’esprit.’ Gilpin, after 
describing the wound which so nearly proved 
fatal to him, thus continues :—* He was now 
totally blind; his friends therefore were sur- 
prised to hear him talk after his recovery, of 
setting out for the army, and did what was in 
their power to dissuade him from it, but he 
eontinued resolute : ‘ I have yet,’ said he, ‘ my 
blood to shed, let me be gone.’ Zisca had at 





this time one of the most powerful armies op- 
posed to him that Sigismund had yet brought 
into the field. At the battle of Kamnitz, 
January 13, 1422, he appeared in the centre 
of his front line, guarded, or rather conducted, 
by a horseman on each side, armed with a poll- 
axe, when his officers informed him that the 
ranks were all well closed, he waved his sabre 
round his head, which was the signal for bat- 
tle, and his troops, rushing to the charge, com- 
pletely defeated the Imperial army. At Ausig, 
his extraordinary presence of mind and well- 
directed rebuke, prevented the retreat of his 
irresolute troops, and changed the fortune of 
the day. His masterly retreat from Prague 
soon after, at the head of his little band of 
four hundred men, who were obliged to cut 
their way through some thousands of the ene- 
my, is an almost unparalleled instance of 
judgment and intrepidity. See L’Enfant’s His- 
toire de la Guerre des Hussites. Diarium Belli 
Hussitici, by Byzinius. Life of Zisca, in Gil- 
pin’s Lives of Reformers. Theobald’s Wars 
of the Hussites, &c.”’ 

A different and rather more amusing ex- 
ample of Major Beamish’s notes occurs in page 
58, which we also quote, on the subject of em- 
ploying dragoons on foot ; but, generally speak- 
ing, the notes appear to be at once both 
amusing and instructive. 

“* The original organisation of dragoons, 
who, as Johnson says, are ‘a kind of soldier 
that serves indifferently either on foot or horse- 
back,’ is, notwithstanding its generally ac- 
knowledged inutility, still most unaccountably 
persevered in: we have our instructions * how 
to dismount and form battalion,’ which process 
has been neatly illustrated in a plate by an 
officer of the life-guards; and the French have 
most elaborate regulations ‘ pour les dragons.’ 
In the year 1804, the French lost thirty good 
regiments of cavalry by making dragons a pied 
of them. The report made to'the Minister of 
War, by the generals who were charged with 
the revision of the then existing regulations 
for the cavalry, states, ‘ Les dragons étant 
rendus & leur premiére institution, et sa ma- 
jesté desirant qu’ils soient en état en mettant 
pied & terre, de se former en bataillon, nous 
avons pensé qu’il falloit rapprocher le plus pos- 
sible leur ordre de bataille 4 cheval de celui 
qu’ils devent prendre a pied,’ &c. The accom- 
plishing of which object was so contrived as to 
render them unable to act in conjunction with 
other cavalry. The system pursued in our ser- 
vice, though not quite so absurd as that of the 
French, is certainly very objectionable. An 
illiterate John Bull or-a classical Kerry boy 
enlists, let it be supposed, for the dragoons, 
having been previously inveigled into this loy- 
alty, by the recruiting serjeant telling him that 
he is always to ride on horseback. He pro. 
ceeds to drill with both eyes and ears open for 
instruction, and both indeed are necessary to 
the comprehension of the varied lectures which 
he is destined to receive. The riding-master 
tells him to turn his goes in—the drill corporal 
tells him to turn them out; the adjutant 
cautions him to keep six inches from his neigh. 
bour; the serjeant major insists upon his 
touching him ; the captain orders him to form 
squadron—the major to form battalion! So 
that between cavalry and infantry, squadron 
and battalion, neither the patience of John, 
nor the Latin of Pat, can enable them to com- 
prehend such antagonistic instruction. What 
can be the object of this dove-tailed drill ? 





and hunt Rockites, without setting them to 
march round a muddy field with sharp spurs 
on, at the imminent peril of opening a vein en 
route! The dismounting days of Varro 
Henry V., and Cromwell, are gone by. The 
British infantry has established its independ. 
ence: and there can now be no necessity for 
increasing its strength by the addition of such 
nondescript animals as dismounted dragoons, 
To make the same man effective in both 
branches of the service, is impossible. The 
very circumstances which lead to his excellence 
in one, will prejudice him in the other; and 
the consciousness which a dragoon now feels, 
that the existing cavalry regulations permit the 
possibility of his being reduced to the level of 
a foot soldier, must effectually destroy. that 
feeling of identity between the rider and his 
horse, which should be the object of every 
cavalry officer to encourage.” 

The principal improvements in cavalry tac. 
tics proposed by Count Von Bismark, are, the 
substitution of divisions for threes, the adding 
a body of skirmishers to each squadron, and 
the doing away with our various descriptions of 
cavalry, such as heavy dragoons, light dra- 
goons, lancers, hussars, life-guards, &c., all of 
whom he reduces to lancers, having a squadron 
of skirmishers attached to each regiment. These 
several points are ably taken up by Major 
Beamish; the advantages, &c. of the changes 
are shewn, and modifications of them are pro- 
posed for adoption in the British service, 
With regard to the cuirass, Beamish seems to 
differ from Von Bismark in opinion ; and as 
this is a subject in which all who remember 
the glorious day of Waterloo must feel inte. 
rested, we beg to point out to notice the note 


It is strange, that armour should have 
been given to the British life-guards imme. 
diately after they had proved its inefficiency ; 
after they, unaided by such defences, had torn 
the laurels of Waterloo from the cuirassiers of 
France. Armour must be a decided impedi- 
ment to the efficiency of a dragoon on service. 
The enormous weight—the constant cleaning 
required—the pain which its inflexibility must 
cause under fatigue—are circumstances which 
alone qualify its advantages in action. These 
advantages, also, have been much over-rated; 
and perhaps it will one day be shewn, that the 
British life-guards are more to be feared when 
their natural strength, weight, and activity, is 
allowed full freedom of action, than when such 
qualities are constrained by the incumbrance of 
a cuirass. King James I. observed, in praise 
of armonr, that it not only protected the wearer, 
but also prevented him from injuring any 
other person ; and there can be no doubt, that 
however invulnerable a cuirass may render a 
cavalry soldier, his active properties are 
thereby much reduced. But if our gallant 
life-guards are destined to be secured in steel, 
at least let their defences be of more conve- 
nient, if not of more elegant construction. At 
present, when decked with the cuirass, these 
really fine men all appear hump-backed. Let 
the modern back-plates be compared with those 
of ancient times, and it will be observed what 
care was then taken to preserve the graceful 
form of the human figure. But it is to the 
breast-plates that attention should be par- 
ticularly directed, as those worn by the life- 
guards are highly defective; their want of #a- 
liency renders them of little use in resisting 
musket-shot, nay, it is even doubtful whether 


Surely it would be sufficient to teach dragoons | they are proof against bullets fired in an ob- 
so much of infantry manceuvres as might} lique direction: the arm-holes being enlarged 
enable them to mount guard, escort deserters,| for freedom of action, expose that part of the 
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al, 
shoulder where a sabre wound would prove of 
most serious consequence ; the front-plate not 
lapping over ‘the back, leaves another space 
open to the attack of the enemy ; and, in fact, 
there is nothing to prevent a good swordsman 
from quickly putting a cuirassier hors de combat, 
either by cutting at the upper part of the arm, 
or giving point between the aperture of the 
plates, in his side. These several defects could 
all have been prevented at the period of con- 
struction; no difficnlty presented itself in in- 
creasing the saliency; a movable gusset of 
steel, similar to that used in the reign of Henry 
VIII., might easily have been added to the 
arm-holes, and the uncovered space in the side 
was easily obviated by making the front-plate 
lap over according to the ancient method. It 
is very doubtful whether a cuirass increases 
the real courage of a soldier; the confidence 
which its security gives him, would naturally 
diminish, when in action it happened to get 
injured, or rendered ineffective; he would feel 
like a soldier without his weapons, and more 
readily give way to panic and alarm. The best 
sort of cuirass, as Marshal Saxe says of in- 
trenchments, is personal courage and disci- 
line.” 

; Major Beamish’s work also contains a variety 
of ‘curious and interesting details connected 
with both infantry and cavalry ; and, odd to say, 
foracavalry officer, he enters into their compara- 
tive importance in a long and well-authenti- 
cated note, the result of which is naturally 
enough the palm to the former, in the most 
unequivocal terms. 

Some of the derivations given by the gallant 
officer are extraordinary, and evince the same 
pertinacious inquiry into truth : among others is 
that of the word dragoon, which he proves to be 
derived from the dragon, or weapon (a horse- 
pistol, the muzzle ornamented with a dragon’s 
head), with which that description of cavalry 
was formerly armed. This is admirably cor- 
roborated in Dr. Meyrick’s collection of ar- 
mour, and his most interesting explanation of 
it, which we had the good fortune to hear. 





Torquato Tasso: a Dramatic Poem, from the 
Germanof Goethe ; with other German Poetry. 
Translated by Charles Des Voeux, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 307. London, 1827. -Longman and Co. 

TuE advertisement of this volume excited in 
our minds, we acknowledge, no slight degree 
of curiosity and interest. The original poet is 
well known and highly valued in his “‘ father- 
land,” and we gladly received the promise of 
possessing his celebrated work in our own lan- 
guage. A faithful and able translation of any 
production of merit from the German into 
English is calculated to enrich our own tongue 
from the best of all sources. The two lan- 
guages are daughters of the same parent: their 
long separation has somewhat estranged them 
from each other, but they can never be brought 
together under good auspices without recipro- 
cal benefit. 

_ The first, or rather the first and last point 

in @ translation, is fidelity. Whatever beauties 

are forced upon the original by the more sub- 
lime genius or the more poetic imagination of the 
translator, must be, in fairness, deducted from 
his praise, as positive demerits. The historian 
may invent a far more engaging tissue of inci- 
dents, and throw an infinitely higher interest 
over the characters of the drama, than the facts 
of the chronicle could produce; but if he is 
seduced by the temptation, he lays aside forth- 
with the good faith of the historian. It is so 
in.a-translation ; every departure from the ori- 


ginal, even granting it to be an improvement, 
is so far a dereliction of the translator’s duty, 
and becomes a departure from excellence. For 
the fidelity of Mr. Des Voeux’s translation we 
have the evidence of Goethe himself. Goethe is 
a good English scholar ; and in the very delicate 
dedication of this work to him, we find that it 
is tohis “‘ approving kindnessand encouragement 
these translations owe their completion.”” The 
approval of Goethe is praise rarely bestowed. 
The father’s partial fondness seldom leaves his 
mind satisfied with the. portrait of his favourite 
child. 

Of Torquato Tasso itself, as well as of the 
minor poems, Mr. Des Voeux writes with so 
much correctness, and elegance, and chastened 
admiration, that we must allow him to speak 
for himself. 

** No apology seems to be necessary for at- 
tempting to introduce into the English language 
@ poem so universally admired in the original as 
the Torguato Tasso of Goethe. Those who are 
acquainted with German literature know how 
to appreciate it: those who are not, must nei- 
ther expect to meet in it the terrific nor the 
marvellous. The story is remarkable for its 
simplicity, and seems merely to have been used 
as a vehicle for the expression of certain feel- 
ings and sentiments. The delineation of Tasso 
in the drama is a portrait, of which the sketch 
and the colouring appear equally familiar to 
every one conversant with his historic charac- 
ter. It seems impossible to have painted him 
otherwise than as he is there depicted. A little 
reflection, however, will convince us that it re- 
quired the brilliant imagination and acute sen- 
sibility of Goethe to conceive and portray so 
successfully the imagination and sensibility of 
Tasso. In short, it was impossible that that 
high-wrought irritability of temperament, and 
that boundless range of fancy, which are so 
characteristic of the Italian poet, could have 
been comprehended and embodied by one who 
was not himself a poet, liable to similar sensa- 
tions, and gifted'with similar powers. In the 
character of Leonora d’Este, Goethe has given 
us an exquisite description of her sex: he has 
explored the recesses of the female heart ; 
and the undivided admiration of his country- 
women has rewarded his masterly conception 
of those exalted attributes and feelings, from 
whose union he has deduced so pure a standard 
of womanly perfection. ‘The minor poems 
which form a part of this collection are derived, 
as it will be seen, from a variety of sources. 
It was intended, in the selection of them, to 
give a specimen of that simplicity and feeling 
which may be considered peculiarly character- 
istic of German poetry.” 

We can do little more than offer a few spe- 
cimens of the sweetness and exquisite touches 
of moral sentiment which pervade the whole 
poem, and of the happy combination of fidelity 
and elegance in the translator. The recipro- 
city of benefits in a state where the great and 
good bountifully afford shelter and countenance 
to deserving and struggling genius—where the 
poet looks to his king with pride and gratitude 
(** O et presidium et dulce decus meum”’)—is 
thus beautifully described :— 


«* Nor number’d Italy a mighty name, 
Whom this proud house had not received as guest. 
And entertaining genius profiteth ; 
For when thou givest it the stranger’s gift, 
A much more beauteous one it leaves behind. 
The spot is hallow’d where the good man dwells ; 
Though centuries have lapsed, his words and deeds 
For his remotest offspring still resound !” 


The delights which a highly gifted female 
mind enjoys in the converse of cultivated and 
intellectual men, supply us with one of those 





masterly “strokes ‘that, whilst they fix the im- 


ee 
press of the mind of Leonora D'Este, exalt at 
the same time the female character to that 
grade in society, which ignorance alone would 
deny it the power of attaining, and below which 
frivolity or brutality alone could desire to see 
it sink. 

** Where conversation with the noble leads 

1 gladly follow, for I follow free. 

I gladly hear the conflict of the wise, 

When round the secret force, that stirs in man 
The varied sympathies of love and fear, 

The graceful lip of eloquence doth play : 

I gladly hear, when glory’s princely lust, 

And when acquirements, far extended, form 

The speaker’s theme; and when the dext’rous art 
Of master spirits skilfully unravell’d, 

Instead of overreaching us, instructs.” 

We must not swell our extracts: we will 
content ourselves with one more: it paints the 
warm, grateful, modest, noble, sad heart of 
Tasso. We know not which to admire most, 
the thoughts of Goethe, or the language in 
which our translator has clothed them. 

** When Nature shower’d the lovely gift of song 
In rich caprice so bountiful on me, 
Remorseless Fortune, with infuriate force, 
Did thrust me from her sunny side away ; 
And if the beaut world’s abundance lured 
The gaze of youth in glorious splendour on, 
Yet troubled soon his lightsome heart the pain 
Of loved and joving ae eanerved. 
And did the lip unfold itself to sing, 
Then from it flow’d a sad and woful lay ; 
And I accompanied, in softest tones, 
A father’s sorrow and a mother’s wo! 
*T was thou alone, who from a bounded life 
To liberty’s fair height exalted me ! 
Who from my brow each wasting sorrow took, 
And gave me freedom, that my flame-wing’d soul 
Might be unfolded in ennobling song : 


And now whatever praise my work receives, 

*Tis you L thank, to you it doth belong.” 

The translator from-a German work will 
naturally be tempted, far more than any other, 
to admit new compounds among his phrases 
and if the admission is only sanctioned by good 
sense and good taste, such as Mr. Des Voeux 
exhibits, we must be thankful for an acquisition 
to our store. We know that they are not the 
current coin of this realm, but the metal is 
precious, and we may preserve them as medals 
in our cabinet. In the translation there are 
some inaccuracies of language, and now and 
then a startling expression, as well as rhythmical 
and other imperfections; but, on the whole, 
it is a fair specimen of chastity and strength. 
The poet, we believe, is now far advanced in 
the vale of years,—his “ right hand must soon 
forget her cunning: but the translator is 
young. His production now before us, we augur 
to be the earnest, not only of better things, 
but of high excellence. Let him persevere re- 
solutely and'steadily ; ‘* Then” (we quote from 
his own Tasso)— 


«« Then shall his Father-land, and then the world, 
In admiration ponder o’er his work.” 








Thackeray’s History of Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
{Second Notice: Conclusion.) 
Lorp Chatham’s political genius is before our 
eyes in what he achieved. His monument, 
after all the adventitious. ornament of the time 
has been worn away, stands before us imperish. 
able in the triumphant career which he opened 
to the arms and councils of England. But his 
mastery of eloquence it must be more difficult 
to trace. So much must depend on the man- 
ner, the countenance, the tone, the present 
application, the circumstances of the moment, 
that the most splendid powers may be defrauded 
of their force when the words alone of the 
orator are transmitted. Yet how seldom can 
even these be transmitted. Our only resource 
for forming an estimate of the orator is the opi- 
nion of his contemporaries. The two following 
parts of letters from Fox to the Marquis of Har- 





tington are too full of animated and picturesque 
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description, as well as of party interest, for us 
to deny them to our readers. 

“* My dear Lord,—You would be with rea- 
son angry, if, after your commands, I let such 
a day as pee pass, without being the oc- 
casion of a letter to you. Idid not come in 
till the close of the finest speech that ever Pitt 
spoke, and, perhaps, the most remarkable ; of 
which I can give your lordship a true, though 
it must be a hearsay account. Mr. Wilkes, a 
friend it seems of Pitt’s, petitioned against the 
younger Delaval, chose at Berwick, on account 
of bribery only. The younger Delaval made 
a speech on his being thus attacked, full of 
wit, humour, and buffoonery, which kept the 
House in a continual roar of laughter. Mr. 
Pitt came down from the gallery, and took it 
up in his highest tone of dignity. He was as- 
tonished when he heard what had been the 
occasion of their mirth, Was the dignity of 
the House of Commons on so: sure fi tions, 
that they might yenture themselves to shake 
it >—Had it not, on the contrary, been dimi- 
nishing for years, till new we were brought to 
the very brink of the precipice, where, if ever, 
a stand must be made? ‘th compliments to 
the Speaker,—eloquent, exhortations. to Whigs 
of all conditions, to defend their attacked and 
expiring liberty, &e. ‘ Unless, you will dege- 
nerate into a little assembly, serving ne other 
purpose than to register the, arbitrary edicts 
of one too amet Subject ;’ (laying on the 
words ove and subject the most remarkable em- 
phasis). I have verified these wond five or 
six different, people, so; that, your lo ip may 
be assured smal his has words.. When 
T came in, he was. recapitulating ; and ended 
with “ our being designed, or likely (I eannot 
tell which he said), to be an ndix to—I 
know not what—I have no name for it.’ Dis- 
pleased, as well as pleased, allow it to be the 
finest speech that was ever made; and it was 
observed, that by his first two periods he 
breught the House to a silence and attention 
that you night have beard a pin drop. Except 
the words marked, observe that I do not pre- 
tend to give your lordship his words, but only 
the purport of his speech, of which a good deal 
was on bribery, I suppose, and the manner of 
treating it, which so much. tended to lower, 
what was already brought too low, the autho. 
rity of the House of Commons. The speaker 
shook him by the hand, ready to shake it off; 
which, I hear, gave almost as great offence as 
the speech. I just now hear that the Duke of 
Neweastle was in the utmost fidget, and that 
it spoiled his stomach yesterday. y ™ 

‘** My Dear Lord,—More news. Pitt enter- 
tained us again yesterday, and I never wished 
more than yesterday for your lordship, for the 
pleasure it would have given you. The two 
Beckfords only, and very stupidly, opposed the 
army; I answered very short, and without 
going in the least from the purpose. Lords 
Barrington and Nugent made unnecessary and 
fulsome speeches ; both declaring the extreme 
popularity not only of his majesty but of his 
ministers, and that there were no Jacobites in 
England. Nugent flattered the Duke of New- 
castle by the name of the first lord of the trea- 
sury, and not without allusion to Pitt’s Mon- 
day speech. Pitt, angry perhaps at this, did 
not however say a word of it. But, (after 
treating the question in a masterly way, and 
on a very different foot from what they had 
done, in three and four sentences), introduced 
his opinion of Jacobitism; of the tendency of 
too much security on that head; and of that 

i of disaifection, Oxford. He intro- 


world. Nugent had said, 


thought they 


a good deal, and rural images 


nature, not she, had 


‘ this ingenious i 
know of such a hen,’ &c.: which he most de- 
Oxford ; but begged them ‘ not to be too sure 
what she had taught them.’ He was nearly 
(perhaps quite) single now; but he wished he 
might not live to see the day, when, not with 
declamation, not with (which Nugent 


should say, when it was too late, ‘ you were in 


Roger Newdigate answered 


forma. Pitt 
pened to him in a party of pleasure at Oxford 


{tably : Oxford had nothing to say. He made 
his inferences as before; and in both speeches 
every word was Murray; yet so managed, 
that neither he nor any body else could, or did 
take public notice of it, or in any degree repre- 


for an hour.” 


have been taken, are stated very ingenuously 
.by the present writer. He gives the following, 


bears in its variety, vividness, and that abrupt 
and resistless application to individuals, whieh 
characterised the style of its noble speaker, the 
strongest evidence of fidelity. Spoken by Chat- 
ham, we can well imagine it to have come 
with the fulmina tonitruague—to have at once 
startled and smote the adversaries. 

“ Mr. Pitt began with expressing his solicit- 
ude upon the frequent and unparliamentary 
use which had been made of the king’s sacred 
name ; of the cruelty of so using it: formerly 
@ man would have. been brought to the bar for 
twice using it thus, But he had perceived, for 
some time, that every art was practised to 
lower the dignity of the House; he had long 
observed it dwindling, sinking! It was to 
such abuse he ebjected. No man could feel 
more veneration for the name that had been 
mentioned than himself: he particularly felt 
grateful returns for late condescending good- 
ness and gracious openings. Nor did he, as 
yet, feel any other sensations; as. yet he had 
no rancour to any man who had set himself at. 
the head of this. measure ; as yet that man had 
only his pity. He did not propose to follow all 
the various flashy reasonings of the debate, the 
scope of which tended to nothing but this: 
‘ follow your leader.” He was lost amid the 
number and contradictions of arguments, and 
should. only skim over the most remarkable 
that had made. One had argued so 
strangely, as if we were to turn our eyes to 
these mercenaries as a reserve, if our navies 
‘should be defeated. What! must we drain 
our last vital drop and send it to the North 
‘Pole! If you would traffic for suecours with 
\the czarina, why, rather than her troops, did 
not you hire twenty of her ships? He would 
|say why. Because ships could not be applied 


to Hanover. In the reign of Charles II. what 
efforts were made to procure fieets from Sweden 





duced the last in the prettiest manner in the 


and Denmark! Now the natural system of 


that many who| Europe was lost. He did 
hey had nursed up Jacobites were ex-| jorities would do, but this would 
tremely surprised when the trial came to find | millstone about the neck of any minister, and 
they were not such, He lived in the country/ sink him along with the nation. Wehad been 
' presented them. | told, indeed, that Carthage, and that Spain, 
selves. He had seen a hen that had hatched | 1688, were undone, notwithstanding 
duck-eggs, with surprise see them follow, when. | vies. True! but not till they beteok themselves 
ever the water came in view, what sense and | to land operations—and Carthage had, besides, 
taught them. Pitt, after|@ Hannibal, who would pass the Alps. The 
gravely and finely on the subject, said, | present war was undertaken for the long.in. 


transmitted from Lord Orford’s collection. [| with it. 
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not know what ma. 
like 


nD 


in 
their na. 


image struck him ; for, sir, I| jured, long-neglected, long-forgotten: people of 


America. Hanover had been excepted as an 


lightfully brought out to be the University of | ally by the act of limitation, not se much for 


fear of prejudices, as on aceount of its locality, 


that all she hatched would ever entirely forget | But we are told, that we must assist the Hano. 


verians out. of justice and gratitude, Out of 
justice! We can produce a charter against it, 
Out of gratitude, indeed, we ought, if Hanover 
has done any thing in our quarrel to draw 


had accused him of), but with deep concern of|cown upon her the resentments of Franee, 
heart, those who would not listen to him now | These expressions were unparliamentary, un. 


constitutional, With all his duty to his Ma. 


the right.” (This was for old Horace). Sir | jesty, he must say, that the king owes a su- 


preme. service to his people. Would our 


pro 
rose again, and told the story of what had hap- | ancestors have used adulation like this? The 


very paragraph ought to be taken notice of and 


lately, a story told most elegantly, most inimi-|punished. Besides, is there any thing in the 


speech respecting Hanover that calls for this 
resolution. Grotius declares that it is not né« 
cessary even socium defendere, si nulla spes 
boni exitis.’ Then, turning with an air of the 
greatest contempt towards Sir George Lyttle. 


-hend him. I sat next Murray; who suffered ct (Mr. Pitt said), “a gentleman near me has 


too, of writers on the law of nations. 


The various sources from which the speeches} Nature is the best writer—she will teach us to 


be men, and not truckle to power. The noble 
‘lord who moved the address seemed inspired 
I (continued Mr. Pitt), who am ata 
‘distance from that sanctum sanctorum, whither 
‘the priest goes for inspiration; I, who traveb 
through a desert, and am overwhelmed with 
mountains of obscurity, cannot. so easily catch 
'a gleam to direct mie to the beauties of these 
negociations. But there are parts of this ad- 
dress that do not se¢in fo céme from the same 
quarter with the rest. I cannot unravel this 
mysteryyes (cried Mr. Pitt, suddenly raising 
his hand to his forehead), I, too, am inspired ! 
‘Now, it strikes me! I remember at Lyons to 
have been cartied to see the conflux of the 
Rhone and Saone; the one a gentle, feeble, 
languid stream, and though languid, of no 
depth; the other, a boisterous and impetuous 
‘torrent. But they meet at last; and long may 
they continue united, to the comfort of eack 
other, and to the glory, honour, and security of 
the nation! I wanted, indeed, to know whence 
came the feebleness of that which goes upon 
too many legs; whose child it is—I see whe 
breeds it up. These incoherent, un-British 
measures, are what are adopted instead of our 
proper force—our navy. It was our navy that 
procured the restoration of the barrier and of 
Flanders in the last war, by making us masters 
of Cape Breton. After that war, with even 
that indemaffication in our hands, we were 
forced to rejoice at a bad peace. Bad as it 
was, we have suffered infractions from it every 
year, till the ministers would have been stoned 
as they went along the streets, if they had not 
at last. shewn resentment. Yet how soon have 
they forgotten in what cause they took up 
arms! Are these treaties English measures ? 
Are they preventive measures? Are they not 
measures of aggression? Will they mot pro- 
voke Prussia, and light up a general war? If 
@ war in Eyrope ensues from these negociae 
tions, I will elways follow up the authors of 
i must mean a land a 
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Hanover is the only spot you have to fight 
upon, Can you ont force the Dutch to join’ 
you? I remember, every body remembers, 
when you did force them. All our misfortunes 
are owing to those daring, wicked councils. 
Subsidies annihilated ten millions in the last 
war; our navy brought in twelve millions. 
Thisday, I hope, will give a colour to my life— 

ing, I fear, can resist the torrent. 
Out of those rash measures sprung up a mi- 
nistry—(what if a ministry should spring out 
of this subsidy?) I saw that ministry; in the 
morning it flourished; it was green at noon; 
by night it was cut down and forgotten. But 
it is said that it will disgrace the king to re- 
ject these treaties! But was not the celebrated 
treaty of Hannau transmitted hither, aud re- 
jected here? If this is a preventive measure, 
it is only preventive of somebody’s exit.’ Mr. 
Pitt then taxed Murray’s pathetic commisera- 
tion of the evening of the king’s life, with pre- 
meditation. ‘ He (Mr. Pitt) too, could draw a 
pathetic commiseration of his majesty. He 
could figure him far from an honest council, 
could figure him surrounded all the summer by 
affrighted Hanoverians, and with no advocate 
for England near him. But, alas! we cannot 
suspend the laws of nature, we cannot make 
Hanover otherwise than an open defenceless 
country.’ He then apposed a pathetic picture 
of the distressed situation of this country ; and 
reverting to Murray’s image of the king, said, 
he believed that within two years his majesty 
would not be able to sleep in St, James’s for 
the cries of a bankrupt people. He concluded 
by saying, that we imitated every thing of 
France, but the spirit and patriotism of their 
parliament; and that the French thought we 
had not sense and virtue enough (perhaps he 
thought so too) to make a stand in the right 
place. This speech, accompanied with variety 
of action, accents, and irony, and set off with 
happy images.and allusions, particularly in the 
admired comparison of the Rhene and Saone 
(though one or two of the metaphors were a 
little forced), Jasted above an hour and a half, 
and was kept up with inimitable spirit, though 
it did not begin till past one in the morning, 
after an attention and fatigue of ten ‘hours.’ 
The address was carried by a large majority. 
After the debate, Fox said to Pitt, * Who is 
the Rhone?’ Pitt replied, ‘ Is that a fair 
question ?? * Why,’ said Fox, ‘as you have 
said so much that I did not desire to hear, you 
may tell me one thing that I would hear. Am 
I the Rhone, or Lord Granville?’ Pitt an- 
swered, ‘ You are Granville.’ Lord Temple, 
no commentator of Pitt’s meaning, said, 
‘that the Rhone meant the Duke, Fox, and 
Lord Granville; the Saone, the Duke of New- 
castle, the Chancellor, and Murray.’ Yet it 
was generally understood, that the former was 
personal to Fox, the latter to Newcastle. The 
description languid, but of no depth, was scarce 
applicable to the Chancellor, by no means to 
Murray.” 

On the whole, we have been much gratified 
by the D of these volumes. The author 
writes like a man of sense and diligence. Why 
@ work, which ought to have been national, 
should have been left to individual zeal, or why 
the rotection of that inheritance of honour 
which must have been derived from the name 
of Chatham, should not have been felt as the 
peculiar duty of those allied to that illustrious 
name, are obvious questions. The author does 
not seem to have even been assisted by any of 
those communications which the correspondence 
of the family and its branches might furnish. 





And this, which was probably no fault onhisside, 


forms the chief deficiency of hiswork. We have 
not much of the private life of Lord Chatham, 
and scarcely any detail of that personal in- 
tercourse with his friends which is most illus- 
trative of character. But what could be done, 
seems to have been done. The country is pre- 
sented with a publication which, if not supersed- 
ing all that can be conceived of a Life of Chat- 
ham, is at least incomparably superior to all 
that has hitherto been produced—a manly, la- 
borious performance, which no one can read 
without respect for the author's application of 
his means, or without interest and homage 
for the illustrious object of his commemoration. 








Historical View of the Revolutions of Portugal. 
[Conclusion.] 

Iw our first notice we gave the early and strange 

history of one of those adventurers (Count 

Subserra) whom changeful times so often raise 

to eminence and notoriety: we now give the 

close of his career in the following : 

‘* Not to deprive Portugal altogether of his 
valuable services, this distinguished patriot was 
at first appointed ambassador to the English 
court; but here his assurance failed him: he 
dared not openly venture into acountry against 
which his malignity was so well known, and at 
whose court his mal-administration and num- 
berless political crimes had excited too much 
contempt and indignation to promise him a 
very flattering reception. Accordingly the 
scene of his future diplomatic exploits it was 
supposed would be shifted to France; but in 
this quarter also, certain awkward recollections 
intervened to retard his approach toit, There 
were some, perhaps, about that court who 
could have spoken of the time when Senhor 
Pamplona, with very little to recommend him 
on the score of respectability, had made him. 
self conspicuous by his ostentatious treason 
against his own sovereign and country, and by 
that profound devotion to the Buonapartean 
dynasty which had; led cajm to carry arms in 
the invasion of Portugal: a circumstance not 
promising him much encouragement in the 
palace of the Bourbon monarch. At length it 
was arranged that he should make an essay in 
Madrid; nor, considering the degraded and 
contemptible state to which that court was re- 
duced, had he so much cause to shrink from a 
trial of fortune there. But so little respect 
could he command even in Madrid, that they 
sought a quarrel with him upon an occasion 
almost too ludicrously trifling to detail: as, 
however, it may be the last opportunity of his 
excellency’s appearance in this work, I will re- 
late it. At the period of time when nothing 
could be tolerated in Lisbon that did not 
refer to the popular form of government, our 
industrious and indefatigable artisans, ever 
careful to recommend the manufactures of 
England by adapting them to the prevailing 
taste of other countries, stamped almost every 
article intended for Portugal with the favourite 
motto, Viva a constituicad. Among other 
things, they even marked the inner surface of 
the brass buttons sent. from Birmingham with 
this inscription; but public feeling underwent 
a change, and Viva a constituipas gave place to 
Viva el rey: the buttons of course then be- 
came unsaleable, and, indeed, treasonable. 
Previous to the departure of Count Subserra 
for the Spanish capital, he ordered a handsome 
livery, befitting the appearance which he desired 
to exhibit, for all his servants. The tailor not 
having any buttons sufficiently brilliant for the 
Occasion, went to a vender of those articles, 


and was told that he could be supplied wish 





some exactly suited to his wish, but that 
unfortunately bore the exploded motto, ‘ That,” 
said the tailor, ‘ does not signify; the inscrip- 
tion is on the back of the buttons, and will not 
be seen: besides, the count is going imme- 
diately out of the kingdom,’ The bargain was 
concluded, the liveries were furnished, and his 
excellency most innocently conducted to the 
ultra-royalist court of a very legitimate king 
some dozens of these revolutionary buttons. It 
unfortunately happens that the words in ques- 
tion bear the same signification both in Portu- 
guese and Spanish; and it still more disas- 
trously fell out, that, by some chance, the re- 
verse of one of these buttons came under the 
eye of a loyal Spaniard. The effect was elec- 
trical ; for nothing less than a plot to re-revo- 
lutionise the whole Peninsula could be inferred 
from so alarming a discovery. Two of the 
poor fellows who wore the count’s livery were 
seized on by the troops about the palace, and 
nearly murdered : while a tremendous outcry 
was raised against the ambassador. ‘ See,’ it 
was exclaimed, ‘ this Portuguese fellow, not 
content with betraying his own country, and 
misleading his king, has come here with a des- 
perate plan for the overthrow of this monarchy. 
His attendants are all freemasons: they bear 
concealed about them the atrocious watch- 
word of their conspiracies.’ Annoyed at the 
clamour which assailed him—mortified by the 
looks of suspicion that clouded the Spanish 
court, and proved its readiness to entertain the 
accusation—and probably judging that there 
were many of all ranks in Lisbon who would 
delight in thus involving him, the count sent 
home one of the guilty coats, and commissioned 
a friend to bring the inventors and perpetra- 
tors of the scheme to condign punishment. 
But the poor tailor succeede@ so well in exeul- 
pating himself from any evil intention, that he 
merely underwent three days’ confinement in 
prison; while the button-seller, by proving 
that the other was previously acquainted with 
the objectionable character of his goods, en- 
tirely escaped. It caused, however, much 
laughter at the Count Subserra’s expense ; 
and was the means of shewing him on how 
slight a foundation his credit stood, even with 
those of whose political principles he had so 
long avowed himself the ardent supporter. 
His removal from Lisbon was auspicious alike 
to the sovereign and the people ; and though it 
is said that his majesty expressed dissatisfac- 
tion at the insult which he considered the court 
of Spain as having cast on his representative, it 
was impossible that he should feel apy lasting 
regret on being released from such thraldom. 
Some reasonable prospect now appeared [the 
author continues to mark the consequences] of 
the amelioration of long-standing evils, and the 
improvement of the country, which had sunk 
deeper and deeper into the abyss.of poverty and 
despair. The queen’s party, though severely 
checked, had continued their intrigues ; and 
the constitutionalists, pretty well recovered 
from their alarm consequent on the memorable 
proceedings of the 30th of April, were again 
beginning to indulge their favourite specula- 
tions. The army, never at a loss for causes of 
complaint, and some of them really founded in 
justice, were ripe for a change, and certainly 
most inclined for such as would promote the 
interests of Don Miguel, whom they looked 
upon as a martyr to his honourable zeal against 
a worthless faction, and whose banishment the 
attributed to the machinations of that cabal. 
Irritated by the violent conduct of the Cortes, 
the young and promising empire of Brazil had 
closed her ports against the commerce of Por- 
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“tugal, whose’shipping im the igen now dwin- 


dled away almost'to nothing. ‘Tracing, as we 
have done, ‘this unhappy country through a 
deepening sea of troubles, during a period of 
seventeen years, and beholding her miseries 
augment with every change that seemed to 
hold out a hope of their alleviation, we now 
find her arrived at that acme of. national suf- 
fering beyond which there is nothing but dis- 
solution to expect. Abroad, bereft of her colo- 
nies, ‘destitute of commerce, and unable to 
command credit; at home, divided into two 
powerful factions, who equally detested and 
despised the existing government, as totally un- 
fit to lead, and unable to oppose them,—what 
expectation could she indulge of escaping the 
stormy conflict, the deluge of blood that threat. 
ened to ensue from the heated and overcharged 
state of the political atmosphere? The crisis 
could not have passed ove: without some more 
memorable change than had yet been expe- 
rienced ; but at this juncture England stepped 
forward, and offered her invaluable aid to me- 
diate between Portugal and Brazil.” 

The death of the King and succession of Don 
Pedro now occurred. The latter immediately 
granted the constitutional charter which at 
present exists, and which the author contends 
is admirably adapted for the well-being of Por- 
tugal. The chief events which followed were 
the renunciation of the crown of Portugal by 
Don Pedro in favour of his infant daughter, 
Donna Maria II., and the offer of a share in 
“the golden round” to Prince Miguel. The plan 
is considered to be wit? and age Be y= 
Miguel’s is niece, hereafter, he 
weal acquire hag suthority at which he has 
aimed; and the writer assures us that he is 
heartily contented with the prospect, and does 
not participate in the turbulent and ambitious 
designs of the Marquis of Chaves and the ab- 
solute faction. 

We have now a history of the rebellion of 
last year, and of the division of parties still 
struggling for.the-<mastery, ~It is stated that 
the lower clergy are entirely “disaffected to the 
constitution presented by Don Pedro; and 
that by practising on popular tredulity by the 
most insidious arts and misrepresentations, a 
considerable portion of the people have also 
been induced to dislike this boon. The army, 
partially seduced, rose under Chaves and the 
Marquis of Abrantes, who proclaimed Don 
Miguel king. They were, however, repulsed, 
and fled into Spain, by which country they 
were evidently supported when concentrated 
on the frontier of their own. The arrival of a 
British force in the Tagus paralysed the insur- 
gents. ‘* The movements,” observes the au- 
thor, ‘* of our troops upon Coimbra did away 
with the deception under which their tempo- 
rary pause in Lisbon contributed to leave the 
insurgents ; and we may reasonably conclude, 
that the last effort of the rebels will prove to 
have been the expiring struggle of a discomfited 
faction. Now that their final expulsion is 
effected, and our army has taken up its as- 
signed positions, no farther aggression from the 
Spanish territory can be apprehended. But 
let us be most particular in confining our mili- 
tary assistance within the limits of this task, 
carefully avoiding the slightest appearance of 
interposition, on the part of our troops, in the 
internal government of the country. Any 
encroachment, any assistance, where her police 
is concerned, will be pregnant with the most 
disastrous consequences, With the administra- 
tion of justice, with what relates to the reci- 
procal duties of rulers and their subjects, with 
all that-binds these to their laws and to each 





other, British soldiefs must be totally ‘uncon- 
nected ; ever bearing in mind, that, as a foreign 
invasion alone could justify their appearance in 
that country, so, nothing but the repeated at- 
tempt at hostile aggression from another king- 
dom, can authorise their slightest deviation 
from the quiescence of a defensive attitude. 
Should any new internal revolt arise, I will 
venture to predict that it cannot wear an aspect 
so serious as to disturb the general tranquillity 
of the country, or baffle the measures which 
her government must be left to take for its 
suppression. To this conclusion Iam led by 
the palpable fact, that all the revolutionary 
movements in Portugal have hitherto been 


Chaves, upon the advance of the French army, 


considerable part of the nation. “* * 


be easily given. “> * 5 

** An erroneous ,supposition is entertained 
by some, that in Portugal a considerable faction 
bend their united efforts against our influence. 
But no English or anti-English feeling has 
ever existed there to such extent as to deserve 
the title of party prejudice. Our conduct and 
our people have been judged by individuals, as 
occasion offered, and applauded or reviled ac- 
cording to our sympathy or indifference towards 
their supposed national welfare. These, how- 
ever, were merely the partialities and resent- 
ments of the moment, and I believe that a re- 
currence of the same circumstances will always 
excite no more than the same temporary va- 
riations of feeling, in the mass of the Portu- 
guese nation, towards us. Be the government 
as despotic as it may, there will be no ground 
for serious apprehension on their part, so long 
as we maintain an army of 10,000 men on their 
territory, and a naval squadron in the Tagus ; 
but rather let us withdraw both, and leave the 
country to destroy itself in the violence of civil 
commotions, than affix to the English name 
the stigma of supporting an unjust administra- 
tion, and overawing an oppressed people. It is 
to avert so painful an alternative, that England 
should now keep a jealous eye upon the rulers 
of Portugal; and should the old disposition to 
bad faith and indifference to the public welfare 
re-appear, let the same threat be resorted to 
that is said to have wrought on John VI., when 
by no other means could he be persuaded to 
dismiss his ministry ; the menace of withdraw- 
ing the British squadron, and leaving him, 
with his favourite Subserra, to concert mea- 





sures for the suppression of that rebellious spirit 


ventured upon under the expectation of assist-| responding advantages. The e 
ance from Spain, should such be required. The | currence of the three estates is with us a for. 
rebellion of 1820 sprung from the progress of|midable bar to innovations, the tendency of 
the Spanish constitution ; the counter-revolu- | which would be 
tion of 1823 was commenced by the Marquis of | established laws and political regulations scarce. 
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ee 


SE a ad 
of which he had so often experienced the ef. 


fects. It must be our part to.apprise the exa. 
cutive and legislative powers, that, unless they 
be faithful to their pledge of labouring for the 
happiness and prosperity of their country, 

will be left to encounter alone the natural con. 
sequences of their misconduct. The recent 
promulgation of the constitutional charter now 
renders this vigilance on our part more need. 
ful; because, by the neglect of those whose 
office it is to bring its enactments into due 
operation, injury rather than benefit to the 
country may be the result. The analogy which 
it bears to our own admirable and happy con. 
stitution, will not immediately produce cor. 
required con. 


generally be injurious,—our well. 


ly admitting of much alteration for the better, 


and completed upon the triumph of arbitrary | Portugal, on the contrary, groans under a code 
principles in the sister kingdom. The revolt | that requires not merely revision, but a total 
of 1826, originating in the ambitious projects | change in almost every particular; and it may 
of a turbulent party, would never have become | be found as difficult there to unite the three 
formidable if unassisted by Spanish bribery, } estates for the amelioration of evil, as with us 
and promises of all necessary aid, both in arms | for the overthrow of what is salutary and esti. 
and in troops. But while a British army in-|mable. , 
terposes between the territory of Portugal and|™ust be wrought in Portugal, unpalatable to 
that of her mischievous neighbour, a prospect | Toyalty, to aristocracy, or to the representa. 
so evidently chimerical will fail to delude any| tives of the people; and from obstructions 


Many changes, sudden and entire, 


easily raised in one of these quarters, such de- 


“ It remains for England to make good her | lays, jealousies, and misunderstandings, may be 
promises of friendship to the country, by stre- | Produced, as shall serve to counteract the best 
nuously exerting the influence with which her | digested plans for the public advantage. Here 
guardian character invests her, to ensure to its |Our prompt and decisive interference is requl- 
peopie the full enjoyment of every advantage | Site, to enforce, to the extent of our influence, 
connected with the cause which she advocates. |the adoption of measures that will leave the 
I am aware how great a clamour has been | "ation no cause to regret the failure of Spanish 
raised, in different quarters, on the subject of | Policy, in attempting again to force upon them 
‘thrusting a constitution on the Portuguese | # form of government so despotic as to exclude 
nation at the point of the bayonet,’ and if such | @ll disputations on the subject of their inte- 
nonsense deserved a serious refutation, it would | Tests.” 

e 


With this extract we conclude. The public, 
if desirous of ' information, ,which it 
cannot fail to be, will find much more in this 
volume, of which we can only render an im- 
perfect account. 





Lettre & M. Abel-Rémusat sur la Nature des 
Formes Grammaticales en général, et sur le 
Génie de la Langue Chinoise en particulier. 
Par M. G. de Humboldt. Paris, 1827. 8vo. 

Tue beneficial study of Chinese in Europe 

may be dated from Earl Macartney’s embassy 

to China. Prior to that event, European 

Sinologues limited themselves to arranging the 

materials furnished by the Catholic mission- 

aries. Since then, they have read and trans- 
lated Chinese books, compiled Chinese dic- 
tionaries, and written Chinese 

founded on Chinese principles, not cast in 

Latin moulds. : 
We refer this charge to Earl Macartney’s 

embassy, because that embassy directed Sir 

George Thomas Staunton’s attention to the 

study of Chinese; and he was the first person 

in Europe who translated a Chinese work, not 
previously translated by the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

Sir George Staunton’s example has not been 

lost upon his countrymen. The names 0 


Morrison, Marshman, Davis, and Milne, stand 
deservedly high in the annals of the cultiva- 
tion of Chinese literature by Europeans. 

Nor have continental scholars neglected the 
study of the Chinese language. The 

application of a knowledge of Chinese to the 
elucidation of history and. geography by M. de 
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Klaproth,: and - the -distinguished individual 
to whom the letter under review is addressed, 
must be well known to every person interested 
in oriental literature.* 

The publication of Basile’s Chinese dic- 
tionary, by M. de Guignes, fils, and especially 
the creation of a Chinese professorship at the 
Collége Royal de France, have given a strong 
impulse to the study of Chinese in France. 
Thence it has extended to Prussia, and 
other parts of the old German empire, where 
pone persons are now studying the principles 
of that extraordinary language. Among these 
is the author of the Lettre 4 M. Abel Rémusat, 
whose philosophical views of language promise 
to raise him to the same rank among philolo- 
gists, which his brother, Baron Alexander de 
Humboldt, holds among scientific travellers. 

The small space we can devote to this letter, 
in which the metaphysics of language are so 
interestingly developed, obliges us to confine 
ourselves almost exclusively tothose parts which 
relate to the peculiar nature of the Chinese 
language, and its advantages and disadvantages, 
as contrasted with Sanscrit, Greek, and Latin. 
We, however, strongly recommend the perusal 
of the whole of the Letter to those of our 
readers who study the philosophy of language, 
and venture to promise them high gratification 
in the novelty and correctness of most of the 
writer’s views. 

The essential difference between the Chinese 
language and languages, whose cases, tenses, 
&c. are formed by adding to or altering the 
= word, is thus stated by M. de Hum- 

t. 

** The Chinese language employs all its words 
in the state in which they indicate ideas abstract. 
ed from all guiniaatieal relations. All Chinese 
words, though enchained in a phrase, are in 
statu absoluto, and in that respect resemb e 
Sanscrit radicals. The Chinese language re- 
nounces the precise and minute distinction of 
grammatical categories, ranges the words com- 
posing’ its phrases in thé‘less restricted order of 
the current of the ideas, and gives to its periods 
the structure to which this system is applicable. 
Sanscrit, and the languages which have an 
evident affinity with it, establish the distinction 
of the grammatical categories as the sole basis 
of their grammar, pursue this distinction into 
its minutest ramifications, and abandon them- 
selves in the formation of their phrases to all 
the stretch of fancy that this safe and faithful 
guide permits them to take. Greek, in par- 
ticular, enjoys this advantage. I believe that 
even the Latin and Sanscrit languages are 
inferior to Greek in its phraseology, at once 
exact and rich and beautiful, insinuating itself 
into all the turns of the thought, and express- 
~~ its shades.” 

aving stated that ‘ the grammars of other 
languages have an etymological and a syntac- 
tical part, while Chinese grammar acknow- 
ledges only the latter,” M. de Humboldt thus 
corroborates this assertion, and explains the 
general principles on which the Chinese arrange 

ar words in sentences :—. 

The Chinese range the words of their 
Phrases in an established order. The funda- 
mental distinction on which this order rests 
Consists in the words that limit the others pre- 
ceding them, while the words to which the 
others are directed as their object, follow those 
on which they are dependent. Now, it is in 








* It is highly probable that the existence of a Russian 
e at Pekoe for more than a century, has enriched 


R literature with man ns fr th 
Chinese; but we ‘unfortunately, know scarcel: ony, ; 
of the state of Chinese literature in the Russian pa Pe 








the nature of verbs, inasmuch as they express 
the idea of an action, to have an object 
which they direct themselves; while it is in the 
nature of nouns, as designating things, (either 
qualities or substances), to be limited in the 
extent assigned to them. Nouns, in Chinese, 
are therefore recognised by this circumstance, 
that they are preceded by their limitations, 
and verbs by being followed by their comple- 
ment. But destitute of inflexions, or any 
thing substituted for them, the fixed point 
which is necessary for applying the rules of 
position is often wanting in Chinese. It may 
be said with certainty, that the verb is preceded 
by its subject, and followed by its complement ; 
but position alone does not furnish any means 
for recognising the verb, that first link to 
which all the others are to be attached. 
Grammatical rules are insufficient in this case : 
the only means are to have recourse to the 
signification of the words, and the sense of the 
context. In the Chinese language, the sense 
of the context is the basis of intelligibility, and 
the grammatical construction must often be 
deduced from it. The verb itself is not dis- 
tinguishable, except by its verbal sense. The 
customary method, in the classical languages, 
of making the grammatical investigation and 
the examination of the construction precede 
the search for the words in the dictionary, is 
entirely inapplicable to the Chinese language : 
in that, itis always necessary to commence by 
ascertaining the significations of the words.” 

In relation to the comparative advantages of 
the Chinese grammatical system, and that of 
the classical languages, M. de Humboldt re- 
marks :— 

‘© The Chinese language astonishes, by a 
singular phenomenon, which consists in ac- 
quiring an advantage unknown to any other 
language, by the renunciation of an advantage 
common to all others. By rejecting, as much 
as the nature of language permits, the colours 
and the shades which the expression adds to 
the thought, the Chinese language ‘makes the 
ideas stand forth’ more prominently. Its art 
consists: in arranging them immediately in 
contact with each other, so that their con- 
formities and oppositions are not only perceived 
and felt, as in all other languages, but strike 
the mind with a new force, and excite it to 
pursue and to render present their mutual re- 
lations. From hence arises a pleasure evi- 
dently independent of the substance of the rea- 
soning, and which may be termed purely in- 
tellectual, as it belongs solely to the form and 
arrangement of the ideas. If the causes of this 
pleasure are investigated, it is found to arise 
principally from the rapid and insulated man- 
ner in which the words, each expressive of a 
complete idea, are placed near each other, and 
the boldness with which all that serves merely 
for combining them is removed.” 

Although the Chinese language possesses 
this advantage, the classical languages are, in 
M. de Humboldt’s opinion, more than com- 
pensated for its absence by the definiteness 
with which they can express ideas: for, he 
says, ** If it is impossible to deny that it is 
from language thought derives its precision 
and clearness, it must be confessed that this 
precision and clearness can only be attained in 
proportion as every circumstance that modifies 
the idea finds a corresponding expression in the 
spoken language. Grammatical forms, there- 
fore, so insignificant in appearance, by furnish- 
ing the means of extending and interlacing 
phrases as the idea requires, allow greater free- 
dom to the idea, permit and invite it to deve- 





lop itself even to the lightest shades and the 
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least obvious relations. The grammatical pe-- 


towards | fection of the classical languages is a means ef - 


giving to ideas more extension, delicacy, and 
depth of colouring, and of expressing them with 
more exactness and fidelity. This is accom- 
plished by adding to them a symmetry of form 
and harmony of sound analogous to the ideas 
expressed, and to the feelings that accompany 
them.” 

After stating the particular advantages of 
each system, M. de Humboldt gives his deci- 
sion in favour of the classical languages in 
these terms :— 

“-The Chinese language appears to be de- 
cidedly inferior, as the vehicle of thought, to 
Sanscrit, Greek, and other classical languages. 
It labours under an absolute impossibility of 
attaining the peculiar advantages of the lan- 
guages with more perfect grammatical systems ; 
while these languages may, if the subject ren- 
ders it necessary, use sparingly, or even sup- 
press, the words used for connecting ideas— 
may employ the most indefinite terms—and if 
they cannot equal, may at least approximate 
to the laconism and boldness of the Chinese 
language.” 

The same want of space that obliged us te 
pass over unnoticed M. Abel Rémusat’s intro- 
ductory advertisement, obliges.us to pass over 
his observations on some of. M. de 
Humboldt’s letter. But we must, although 
hastening to a conclusion, stop to express our 
regret, that while there are professors of Chinese 
at Paris, ‘St. Petersburg, and Lisbon, there is 
none at either Oxford, Cambridge, or Haily- 
bury. Inan early number of the Quarterly 
Review, the existence of a Chinese professor- 
ship in England was mentioned; but this 
was rather stating what should have been, than 
what was. We hope, however, that profes- 
sorships of Chinese will be included among the 
Oriental professorships which it was recently 
reported are to be created in our Universities. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, July 6. 
Tue arrival of the Giraffa, or Camelopardalis, 
at Paris, has excited great curiosity, being the 
first ever seen alive in Western Europe. The 
Pasha of Egypt, who presented it to his Ma- 
jesty, sent one also for his Majesty George IV. 
which unfortunately died at Malta:—it was a 
male; the one sent here isa female, two years 
and a half old, and stands 12 feet high. The 
one shot by Vaillant, and which is preserved in 
the Museum, is about 18 feet high, and very 
majestic; the present specimen is very slender 
in its make, and its muzzle remarkably small. 
It would seem that its dentition is far from 
complete, from the extraordinary lateral mo- 
tion of the under jaw, and the length of time 
occupied in chewing a little hay. It is very 
gentle, and does not seem at all frightened at 
the immense crowds which approach it. If any 
particular noise is made, it pricks one ear, and 
drops the other flat to the face, turning its 
head, or rather the open ear, to the quarter 
whence the sound proceeds. 

That public curiosity may be gratified, the - 
giraffa is walked about the garden from ten to 
twelve daily, and exhibited, to the bearers of 
tickets, from one to five. There are neither 
door-keepers nor any other persons to be paid for 
this gratification. The conduct of France in 
the gratuitous exhibition of whatever can in- 
terest the learned and the curious, or amuse 
the idle, puts our English system to the blush. 

On Tuesday last, the most tremendous storm 
of rain and hail that has been known in France 





for fifty-two years laid waste vegetation for 


were not of @ forms, but irregular 
masses of ice, an inch to am inch in thick- 
ness, and from one to three inches in length, 


ing, have soffered extremely. The inundation 
in the streets’ of Paris, in low situations, 
was tremeridons; there was six feet of water 
in many of the streets; and as in many places 
several fatal aceidents oc- 


at Paris on the 26th of July, 1775. 





CAVERNS. 
S1n,—You have given us particulars in your 
two last Numbers of some’ remarkable cavities 
of natural formation--thosé which Beechey sup- 
poses to be the Gardens’ of the Hesperides, and 
that which is described by your Maltese cor- 
dent as existing on the S.E. side of the 


given way imder A very re ble 
cavern had been ‘Known to exist for a great 
length of time at Gibraltar, and travellers are 


5 
in the’ habit of Visiting it; but the 
T allude to is said to be more extensive, 
and of moré si formation, and an ac- 
count of it w probably be interesting to 
readers besides myself. 
Perhaps'‘some of correspondents might 
also enable you to throw light upen those sin- 
excavations which are reported to exist 
n the northern parts of Africa, in which whole 
families are said to live, and to ascend and de- 
scend ~ Ea of ropes, the caverns being in- 
accessible by any other means. It is generally 
understood that the early Christians often found 
refuge from persecution in natural caverns or 
excavations of this kind; and they may, per- 
haps, have formed, at various times, the greater 
part of those of the latter description, which 
are said to exist in the mountains of the Cyre- 
naica. Some description of places which may 
‘ have sheltered from the fury of paganism, or 
the jealousy of rival sects, many of the venerable 
fathers of the church, would doubtless be in- 
teresting to the Christian reader, and very much 
#0 to, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Curiosvus. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NORTH AMERICAN EXPEDITION. 
Wuere much has been done we are the less 
inclined to regret failure in what may be con- 
sidered the main object of an expedition like 
the. present; and, therefore, though we do 
lament the circumstances which prevented Cap- 
tain Franklin from accomplishing his purpose, 
we are sure that the following account of what 
he has performed will be read with great in- 


. Im this paper the extract ought to have been stated as 
from Lieut. Anderson’s (40th Regt.) Journal of the Secret 
ee 








as it wae printed in our }- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


- texest,. and due credit be given him fon the 
perseverance, bravery, and talent, he has dis. 
t hout hisiardueus enterprise.. 

- It will be perceived that the first: portion 
our narrative is obtained from the Quebec Ga- 
setie * of the 8th ultime: the latter portion, 
(marked, for distinction’s sake, by an index (+) 
which completes the narrative, by detailing 
what was done by the naval part of the expedi- 
tion, is derived from sources peculiar to the 
Literary Gazetie, and will not be found less 
interesting than the other division. 

We may briefly state, that the grand object 
of the expedition, besides generally coasting the 
northern shores of the American continent on 
the Arctic sea, was to pass from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River to Behring’s Straits, where 
Captain Franklin expected to be. met by’ his 
Majesty’s ship Blossom, Captain Beechey, who 
was directed to make the best of his way to Icy 
Cape (or farther east, if practicable), with the 
view of there joining the overland party. 

In 1825, as has been often repeated in the 
i? journals, Captain Franklin established 

is head-quarters at a fort to which his name 
was given, on Great Bear Lake. He then de- 
scended the Mackenzie River, made a short in- 
spection of the sea, and returned, while. the 
water was yet open, to his winter quarters. In 
the meanwhile the lake itself had been surveyed, 
and the distance of its eastern point from the 
ine River ascertained. ‘Thus stood 
matters till June 1826, when operations were 
resumed. Dividing the expedition into two 
parties, Captain F. placed himself at the head 
of that which was destined to take a western 
course from the mouth of the Mackenzie, and 
intrusted the other to the charge of Doctor 
Richardson, his old associate and friend, with 
instructions to proceed eastward from the same 
point to the Coppermine River. Each had two 
boats: Capt. Franklin the Lion and Reliance 
(built of mahogany), with a force consisting of 
Lieut. Back, eleven British seamen, marines 
and landsmen, two Canadian voyagers, and one 
Esquimaux interpreter—in all sixteen :—Dr. 
Richardson the Dolphin and Union (one built 
of mahogany, and the other of fir, on the spot), 
with Mr. Kendall the assistant-surveyor, one 
seaman, two marines, six landsmen, and an 
Esquimaux—in alltwelve. On June 21, 1826, 
the whole started together, and once more de- 
scended the Mackenzie till July 2d, when, in 
67 deg. 38 min, N, lat., 133 deg. 53 min. W. 
long., the letter alluded toin the Quebec Gasette 
thus relates their fature progress :— 

“ At this place, named Parting Point by 
Captain Franklin, the river divides into anum- 
ber of widely diverging branches, separated 
from each other by low and partially flooded 
lands. It was determined that the two divi- 
sions of the expedition should separate here, 
and that each party should follow the channel 
which accorded best with their respective routes. 
Captain Franklin, in the preceding autumn, 
had descended a middle channel, and reached the 
seat at Garry’s Island, in lat. 69 deg. 30 min. N. 
long. 135 deg. 45 min. W. He now entered the 
most westerly arm, which winds round the base 
of the Rocky Mountains, and reached its mouth 
on the 7th of July. Its outlet is so barred by 
sand-banks, that the crews were compelled to 
drag the boats for miles, even at the top of 
high water. In this unpleasant situation they 
were visited by a large party of Esquimaux, 
who at first behaved quietly, and carried ow a 
barter in an amicable manner ; but at length, 
prompted by the desire of plunder, and confiding 








@ Ina letter dated Great Bear Lake, Nov. 12, 1826, and 
from a who accompanied Captain Frenklin, 








in the superiority of numbers, on a pre-con. 
certed si upwards. of two hundred stout 
fellows, armed; with, long knives, rushed into 
the water at once, and seizing om the boats, 
dragged them on shore. The judicious mea. 
sures pursued by Captain Franklin, however, 
well seconded by the prompt obedience and 
determined conduct of Lieutenant Back and 
the crews of the: boats, rescued the provisions 
and all the property of consequence from the 
hands of these freebooters, and the boats were 
ultimately got afloat without a shot having 
been fired, or any personal injury received on 
either side. The same party came twice that 
night and next day with hostile imtentions, 
when the expedition had put ashore to repair 
the rigging of the boats, which had been cut in 
the affray ; but the posture of defence in which 
Captain Franklin drew up his small force, de. 
terred them from renewing the attack. The 
smaller parties of Esquimaux, that were sub. 
sequently met with, on the sea-coast, behayed 
in a friendly manner. On the 9th of July, 
Captain Franklin was stopped by ice, unbroken 
from the shore, and from that date up to the 4sh 
of August, he could advance only as the sepa- 
ration took place, and seldom more than a mile 
or two aday. In this tedious way he reached 
the l4lst degree of longitude, by which time 
the ice had given way so as to give a passage to 
the boats ; but other obstacles, of a most serious 
nature, now opposed themselves to his progress. 
The coast. was so low, and difficult of approach, 
from the shallowness. of the water, that a land. 
ing on. the. main shore was effected only once, 
after passing the 139th degree of longitude, 
though it was frequently attempted, by dragging 
the boats for miles through the mud. On all 
other oeceasions, he had to land on the naked 
reefs that. skirt the eoast, where, after the de- 
parture of ice, the party suffered severely from 
the want of fresh water, and once passed two 
entire days without that necessary article. 
Thick fogs, and les of wind, prevented 
the expedition from. ing this inhospitable 
part of the coast, and it was detained on one 
spot for eight days by a fog so dense, that all 
objects were obscured at the distance of a few 
ards; stormy weather prevailing all the time. 
otwithstanding these almost insurmountable 
obstacles, the resolution and perseverance of 
Captain Franklin and his party enabled them 
to reach nearly the 150th degree of longitude by 
the 18th of August. They had then performed 
more than half the distance, along the coast, to 
Icy Cape; had plenty of provisions, boats in 
good order, and an open sea before them; and 
although, from the fatigues they had undergone, 
the strength of the crews was somewhat im- 
paired, yet their spirit was unbroken : but the 
period had now arrived, when it was Captain 
Franklin’s duty, in pursuance of his instruc- 
tions, to consider the probability of his being 
able to reach Kotzebue’s Sound before the 
severe weather set in; and, if he did not ex- 
pect to attain that object, he was prohibited 
from hazarding’ the safety of the party by a 
longer continuance on the coast. It wo 
have been the extremity of rashness to have 
attempted to reach Kotzebue’s Sound, by tra- 
versing an unknown coast at that advanced 
season, even had he been certain that the 
Blossom had reached that place; but the un- 
certainty attending all rope in high latitudes, 
made it extremely doubtful whether that vessel 
was actually at the rendezvous or not. It was, 
therefore, in conformity with Capt. Franklin’s 
usual ju t, and the almost paternal anxiety 
he has always evinced for the safety of those 
who have had the happiness to serve under his 
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that he decided upon commencing 
his return to Bear Lake at that period.” 
Itseemstohave pene that _——— 
e expedition, having fai im effecting its 
= did return without further delay ; 
for the writer states that the weather soon 
after became dangerously stormy; and that 
intelligence was received, not only of the in- 
tentions of the Esquimaux to assemble in great 
force at the mouth of the Mackenzie river, with 
the design of interéepting and plundering our 
t little band of countrymen, but also of 
the Mountain Indians to march down and 
attack it. Escaping these perils, the party 
arrived in safety at Bear Lake on the 21st of 
September, whence Captain F. immediately 
sent off his despatches for Government.* We 
have only to add here, that the trending of the 
coast had carried him to 70 deg. 30 min. of N. 


lat. 

Touching the proceedings of the Eastern Ex- 
pedition, the letter writer gives the following 
clear and satisfactory account :— 

“ With regard to the eastern detachment of 
the expedition, on parting from Capt. Franklin, 

pursued the easternmost channel of the 
river, which is that by which Mackenzie re- 
turned from the sea, and is accurately and 
ably described by him. They reached the sea 
on the 7th of July, im lat. 69 deg. 29 min. N. 
long. 183 deg. 24 min. W., having, on that 
day, fallen in with a horde of Esquimaux, who, 
whilst the boats were in a similar situation to 
Captain Franklin’s, aground on the flats atthe 
mouth of the river, endeavoured to seize upon 
Mr. Kendall’s boat, no doubt for the purpose of 
plundering it. The attempt, however, which 
was, perhaps, merely the impulse of the mo- 


ment, was not participated in by the whole jalong 


horde, and was instantly frustrated by the cool 
courage of Mr. Kendall, and the determined 
attitude assumed by the party, without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to violence. Th 

gave no farther trouble, and,the party left them 
with the shew at least of friendship. The 
parties of that nation, which’ were met after- 
wards, being inferior in number to the expe- 
dition, were very civil, They displayed, how- 
ever, much courage in opening an intercourse. 
After reaching the sea, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in coasting a shore of a very 
peculiar nature, to lat. 70 deg. 37 min. N. long. 
126 deg. 52 min. W. ‘The coast, thus far, con- 
sists of islands of alluvial (or, perhaps, in the 
present, language of geologists, of diluvial) 
origin, skirted by sandy banks running far to 
seaward, and intersected by creeks of. brackish 
water, and separated in part by wide estuaries, 
pouring out at that season of the year large 
bodies of fresh water. These alluvial lands 
are inundated by the spring floods, and covered 
with drift timber, except a number of insulated 
mounds of frozen earth, which rise considerably 
above the highest water-mark, and are analo- 
gous to the frozen banks or icebergs described 
as bounding Kotzebue’s Sound. Betwixt them 
and the main shore there is a very extensive 
lake of brackish water, which perhaps commu- 
nicates with the eastern branch of the Mac- 
kenzie, and receives at least. one other large 
river. This party subsequently tracked a rocky 
and bolder shore, rounded Cape Parry in lat. 
70 deg. 18 min. N. long. 123 deg. W., Cape 
Krusenstern in lat. 68 deg. 46 min. N., long. 
114 deg. 45 min. W., and entered George the 
Fourth 8 Coronation Gulf, by the Dolphin 
and Union Straits, which brought them nearly 
to the 113th deg. of west longitude. They 








* They Dave Mot yet reached the Admiralty, — EX, L.G. 
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then steered for the me river, and 
entered it on the’ 8th of August. They suf: 
fered some detention om this voyage, from 
bad weather, and had on several occasions to 
cut a passage through tongues of ice with the 
hatchet, and to foree-a way for: the boats with 
much labour and some hazard. The ice attains 
a great thickness in that sea, some of. the floes 
being aground in nine fathoms. water; but 
under the powerful radiation of a sun ‘con- 
stantly above the horizon, in the ‘summer 
months, it decays with an almost incredible 
rapidity. As the beats drew only twenty 
inches of water, the party were, on several 
occasions, bled to sail through shallow 
canals, worn on the surfaee of these floes by 
the action of the ‘waves, wher; from the ice 
being closely packed on the shore, they could 
find no passage betwixt the masses of which 
it was composed. They had fortunately clear 
weather for these attempts. Had they expe- 
rienced the fogs which Captain Franklin met 
with to the westward, they must of necessity 
have remained on shore. Notwithstanding the 
quantity of ice they encountered thus early im 
the season, they were convinced that towards 
the end of August there is a free passage for a 
ship along the northern coast of America, from 
the 100th to the 150th. degree of west longitude ; 
and to the eastward of the Mackenzie there 
are some commodious harbours, although there 
are none on the part of the coast surveyed by 
Captain Franklin to the westward. The whele 
difficulty in performing the north-west passage 
im a ship, seems to be in attaining the coast of 
the continent through the intricate straits 
which lead from Baffin’s or Hudson’s Bays. 
The flood tide was found setting every where 
the coast from the eastward. The rapids, 
which obstruct the navigation of the Copper- 
mine, prevented them: from bringing their 
boats above eight miles from the sea, and they 
therefore abandoned them there, with the re- 
mainder of their stores, tents, &c. a present to 
the Esquimaux, and-set' out overland to Fort 
Franklin, carrying (exclusive of instruments, 
arms, and ammunition, and a few specimens of 
plants and minerals,) merely a blanket and ten 
days’ provisions for each person. They arrived 
on the eastern arm of Bear Lake on the 18th 
of August, and at the Fort on the Ist-of Sep- 
tember, after an absence of 7I days; in excel- 
lent health and condition. ‘The two/branches 
of the expedition have: thus surveyed the coast 
through upwards of 36 degrees of longitude, 
whieh, together with Captam Franklin’s for- 
mer discoveries and those of Captain: Parry, 
render the Arctic Sea pretty well known, as 
far as the 115th degree of west longitude. 
There remains only 11 degrees of unknown 
coast bewixt that and Icy Cape; and Captain 
Beechey has, perhaps, by this time, traced a 
considerable portion even of that,in the Blossom; 
so that a complete discevery of the north-west 
passage, so long an object for which Britain has 
contended, is now brought within very narrow 
limits.” 

«+ It is here that we (Literary Gazette) ean 
take up the thread of the narration, and state 
what has been done on the side of the Pacific 
Ocean; by which it will appear that Captain 
Franklin’s fearing to go on, lest the Blossom 
should have failed in reaching its appointed 
destination, was very unfortunate. Captain 
Beechey did succeed, and had arrived at Kotze- 
bue Sound, the appointed place of rendezvous ! 
Here the gallant officer remained, waiting in 
the fond hope of meeting the overland expe- 
dition, till the harbour began to freeze; when, 








te avoid being frozen in, he was reluctantly 


obliged to hoist lis sails:‘and 


. The 
following is an ektpact from a private letter 
from Captain Beechey; and its description of 
the writer’s feelings and disappointments is to 
our mind as affecting ag it is simple and na- 


tural 
“« San Franciseoy Nov. 4, 1626. 

“ With the expectation of being by this 
time on my way home, I quitted St. Paul’s on 
the 4th of July, and hastened to Kotzebue 
Sound, performing what I could for hydrography 
in my way. I waited there four days, and then 
proceeded to the northward. The weather was 
fine, and favourable for our purpose; and we 
executed our work in a mb sherter period 
than I could have expected, and succeeded in 
penetrating 120-miles farther. than the Iey 
Cape of Captain Cook. Success, in this respect, 
excited our warmest expectation of similar 
good fortune in my much-esteemed friend 
Captain Frankiin; but this was a feeling which 
gradually subsided, as the time passed away 
without his arrival, Iwas myself so sanguine 
of his success, from what I seen of the 
coast about Prince Regent’s Inlet, and the 
facility that. was gene ed to 
boats proceeding between. the land and the ice, 
that the appearance of every baidar (native 
boat) that rounded, the, point of the 
gave rise to the most Jivély hopes: each sac. 
cessive disappointment, however, and the near 
approach of winter, which had latterly, become 
too evident, greatly,tended to deaden_ these 
sensations, until every expectation had at length 
panned moe I i paar oat to, wait 
or him as, Jong; as, it, was ible, without 
being frozen in, . To the end of Septem- 
ber we. were, visited by di ft . ies 
of natives, travelling ho ni ith their 
stock. of provisions for. the winter, which they 
had been occupied in collecting during the 
summer months. This, im some degree, e 
the monotony of the scene; but their visits 
latterly became,‘ few and far between,’ and 
we were eventually left quite alone. At length 
the edges of the den th were frozen, and it 
needed only a day or two of calm weather to 
render the whole a mass of ice. This was 
a signal which I dared not disobey ; and.en the 
14th October, with a clear sky, and hard frosty 
weather, we steered out of the Sound; our 
minds filled with anxiety for our intrepid.coun- 
trymen, to whose relief (in the event of their 
arriving subsequent to our departure) we en- 
deavoured to contribute, by leaving a supply of 
flour on the island for them, and a case of 
beads, to enable them to purchase the friend. 
ship of the neighbouring tribes.” 

Having seen how very nearly Captain 
Franklin and Captain Beechey had approached 
each other,—the one in longitude 150 deg., and 
in so high a northern latitude that these degrees 
are only about 23 or 24 miles; the other 160 
miles within Iey Cape, which lies in long. 160 
deg., we cannot help feeling more and more vexa- 
tion that the small intervening space was not 
surmounted, and their junction—the grand 
completion of the expedition—happily effected. 

“ The expedition (thus concludes the letter 
in the Quebec paper, which we believe may be 
relied on) returns to England next year, by the 
Hudson's Bay Company’s ship, with the excep, 
tion of Captain Franklin, and Dr. Richardson, 
who proposes to go home by the way of Canada 
and New York, As Captain Franklin intends 
to travel the winter on the ice, he hopes to reach 
Montreal towards the end of August 1827.” 
[In our next we shal] throw together some further parti- 

eulars of the Blossom’s interesting voyage. ] 








* San Francisco is a port in New Albion. 
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‘ LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


Oxrorp, June 30.—On Wednesday, the ho-}_ 


no degree of D.C. L. was conferred on Tho- 
ps ay B. Estcourt, Esq. of Corpus, M.P. for 
the University; H. Hobhouse, Esq. M.A. of 
Brasenose College, one of his Majesty’s Under 
Secretaries of State; E. J. Foote, Esq. of High- 
field, Hants, Vice-Admiral of the Red; Shef- 
field Grace, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn ; and Chris. 
topher Wren, Esq. of Wroxall Priory, War- 
wickshire. 

At the same time, the Rev. J. W. Geldart, 
D.C.L. of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, and Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in that University, was 
admitted ad eundem ; after which the honorary 
degree of M.A. was conferred on S. Jarrett, 
Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen Col- 
] . 


After the Creweian Oration, in honour of 
the founders and benefactors of the University 
(which was spoken by Professor Milman), the 
prizes were recited as follows :— 

Latin Verse.—** Mexicum.” By Charles Wordsworth, 
Commoner of Christ Church. 

Latin Essay.—‘* Lex apud Romanos Agraria.” By Wm. 
John Blake, B.A. Gentleman Commoner of Christ 
Charch. 

English —— The influence of the Crusades upon 
the Arts and Literature of Europe.” By Frederick Oake- 
ley, B.A. Fellow of Baliol Co lo 

‘English Verse (Newdigate).—‘ Pompeii.” By Robert 
a Hawker, Student in Civil Law, of Magdalen 
Hall. 


CaMBRIDGE, July 6.~-On Tuesday last, being 
Commencement Day, the following Doctors and 
Masters of Arts were created :—— 


Doctors in Divinity.—Rev. J. Lamb, Master of Corpus 
Christi Co! ; Rev. J. L. Sisson, Clare Hall. 

Doctors in Physic-—W. Clark, Trinity College, Professor 
of Anatomy; C. J. R. Allatt, Trinity College; E. Lam- 
bert, Pembroke College. 

2 of Arts.—D. Green, T. Taylor, R. S. Robson, 
Cc. J. Camidge, J. Truman, J. Séney, G. 
, E. Wilson, R. Frost, H. N. Beaver, W. Birch, 
Hall; J. Jones, J. Hargrave, C. P. Wilton, 
T. W. Franklin, W. N. Welsby, F. North, E. R. Benyon, 
G. G. Carrighan, T. Bingham, R. Battersby, J. Bromi- 
» Ruddoek, C. A. J. Smith, R. Dun- 
_J. Hs Bell, W. G. Sealy, 
» W. » J. Dovell, C. Jesson, R. G. Duck, 
G. W. Birkett, C.D. M. Drake, E. P. Hannam, H. 
Stebbing, J. Cowling, E. Francis, W. Latten, R. W. S. 
Lutwidge, B. Young, C. Lawson, W. S. Wade, W. H. 
Scott, R. D. Wilmot, W. Hyde, M. Anderson, St. John’s 
College; S. Paynter, J. R. Major, W. B. beige 3 F. 
M , J. A. Jeremie, F. Malkin, F. P. Hoole, S. Ten- 
nant, W. J. Thornton, J. Willey, H. Beckett, H. War- 
dell, T. Remington, N. W. Gibson, H. J. Smith, J. C. 
Pigott,,W. P. Wood, F. W. White, N. Robinson, J. Rod- 
» M. Ki ,» J. Sumner, W. F. Barham, G. D. B. 
Beaumont, I. B. Robinson, T. M. Browne, E. Grubb, 
W. B. Evans, C. Lendon, W. Start, J. H. Gurney, F. B. 
Pearson, W. H. Place, C. S. Yorke, C. S. Bird, W. 
Foster, J. Buckle, Trinity College; T. Sewell, R. B. 
Buckle, G. Wells, W. T. hg oo Sidney College; T. S. 
Scratton, E. Baines, W. A. Collins, H. Severne, J. Bald- 
win, T. C. Colls, R. J. Waters, E. Hill, G. J. Denton, 
G. B. Blomfield, J. A. Smith, G. S. M. Montgomerie, 
Christ College; T. B. Whitehurst, R. Montgomery, J. W. 
y, J. Hogg, D. Evans, G. S. Hele, J. Dearden, T. H. 
, J. F. Cobb, St. Peter’s College; H 
M. Lioyd, E. J. W. V; 
» W. B. re, B. 
; W. Crawley, T. W. Gage, J. 
- Ford, E. B. haw, Magdalene Hall; R. 
- Daniel, H. Pixel, C. Dudley, 
c.W. . H. B. Bazeley, E. C. Lawton, Clare 
Hall; H. Arlett, W. H. Turner, T. Atkinson, W. T. 
5 » J. H. — T. H. Winbolt, J.C. 
orsley, Pembroke College ; J. Bowstead, 
+ Hooper, A. — H. A. Greaves, 
» S. S. Wood, C. C. College; C. Austin, R. Symes, 
A ibeer, G. Wade, Jesus C 3; J. G. Maxwell, 
E. Guest, C. Arnold, J. Lunan, J. 
S. Sendale, E. J. Senkler, E. Fi 
I. P. Cory, A. P. Clayton, J. Ayre, C. R. Beauclerk, 
Caius College; R. J. Atkinson, J. Dodsworth, R. Dun- 
ning, W. Fry, F. Pickford, G. Atkinson, W. H. Layton, 
Queen's College. 
At the congregation on Saturday, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred :— 
— in Divinity.—Rev. J. Evans, Fellow of Clare 
Licentiate in Physic.—J. B. Steward, Pembroke Coie. 
Bachelors in Civil Law.—Rev. G. Holbrook, C. Birch, 


THE: LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND : 





: Bachelor of Arts—3. Figmank,. Fellow. of King’s Col- 
Ege. 
At the congregation on Monday, the follow- 


ing degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—His Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry, St. John’s College. 
Pe a ad in Civil Law.—Rev. J. F. Dawson, Trinity 


‘ollege. 

pond. ? ° 3; G. 
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PINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | 

The Exhibition, we believe, closes after to-day. 
Being enforced to pass it over this week, we 
purpose giving a few concluding remarks in 
our next. 


LORD DE TABLEY’S SALE. 
On this memorable event in the annals of 
British Art we are also obliged to postpone 
our observations. . Suffice it to say, that in an 
amount of seven thousand odd hundred pounds 
(the amount of the sale), there was a sum of 
nearly 20007. beyond the original cost. of the 
pictures. Could there be, independently of the 
patriotic and refined feeling which leads to the 
encouragement of a national school, a stronger 
inducement to the wealthy and elevated to be- 
come the patrons of our native artists ? 
LORD.GROSVENOR’S PICTURES. 

On Wednesday we were among those who en- 
joyed the consummate treat which has recently 
been afforded to the admirers of the fine arts, 
by the opening of Lord Grosvenor’s noble new 
Gallery in Park Lane. . This splendid build- 
ing having been completed, his Lordship has 
most handsomely issued cards of admission with 
a liberal hand, and twice a week thrown open 
a suite of six apartments (including this Gal- 
lery), filled with pictorial treasures .of the 
highest excellence, to the view of artists, ama- 
teurs, and distinguished patrons of the arts. 
As it would require many days to investigate a 
tithe part of the grand and exquisite produc- 
tions which are here displayed, so it would re- 
quire many sheets like ours to point out their 
superb and admirable qualities. . We shall 
merely say, that the Rubens’ are, for subject, 
execution, and condition, the best examples 
which can be conceived of that astonishing 
master: they form the most striking feature in 
the Gallery. But there are also a number of 
chef d@auvres of other famous names. The 
Claude’s are delicious—Poussin’s of the highest 
class—-Salvator full of grandeur — Berghem, 
Vernet, and many others, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and Flemish schools, in their choicest 
styles. Nor ought we to omit to mention the 
works of our own countrymen: Mrs. Siddons, 
as the tragic muse, by Reynolds; and the Cot- 


*{tage Door, by Gainsborough (bought at Lord 


de Tabley’s, on Saturday), illustrate and adorn 
this splendid mansion, even in the midst of the 
surrounding triumphs of foreign art. 

Before we lay down our pen, we desire, with. 
out instituting any invidious comparisons, and 
simply as the offer of our tribute of thanks 
to Lord Grosvenor, to notice that proper and 
liberal conduct which has forbidden, in this in- 
stance, the reception of any douceur from 
visitors by his servants. The levying of such 
a tax is always to be lamented as an error in 
our national manners; but it is difficult to 
break through long-prevailing customs. As 
the lamented Lord de Tabley did, so has Lord 
Grosvenor done. Hundreds are allowed to 
promenade his residence (given up by its owner 
for their gratification)—they are attended by 
servants, helped to catalogues, and meet with 





every kind of polite attention-—and, as it should 


er 
be in a prince’s, a nobleman’s, or a gentleman’ 
house, * no money is taken at the goon.” j 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Pompeii; illustrated with Engravings, 
W. B. Cooke. Containing upwards of o 
Plates, and 120 pages of letter-press, &c, 
&e. &c. London. Published by W. B 
Cooke, Soho Square. , 
WE have had occasion to observe, that works 
which, from their magnitude and importance 
appeared worthy of national undertaking, have 
in fact been produced by individual exertion 
and sustained for the greater part by individual 
talent. Such is this magnificent and interesti 
work, just completed, in which the adventurous 
spirit of the publisher, and the well-directed 
and persevering efforts of the artist and his 
co-adjutors, are eminently conspicuous,—with 
what success it is hardly necessary to say, since 
all the publications brought forward by Mr. 
W. B. Cooke display sound judgment, united 
with good taste. In Pompeii, his crowning work, 
independently of his own talents and the talents 
of those employed in the graphic department, 
there is, from the nature and character of its 
subject, an interest of the highest kind, in. 
volving events which have occupied the atten. 
tion of ages, filling the mind of the contempla. 
tive, and the pages of history, with images and 
records of the most stupendous and alarming 
import. ‘Fo what has formerly appeared in 
accounts of this devoted city, of its buildings, its 
monuments, implements, &c. is here added the 
details of recent excavations and discoveries, 
including the Pantheon, baths, and Temple of 
Fortune, up to the present time of 1827. 
The work has been executed from the ori- 
ginal drawings of Lieut.-Col. Cockburn, of the 
Royal Artillery, J. Goldicut, H. Parke, and 
T.S. Donaldson, architects. 

It is difficult, from a work of such variety and 
excellence, to select the most striking examples, 
but'we can recommend it entirely to the lovers 
and patrons of the fine afts, as one of the most 
splendid publications that has ever appeared (as 
an individual undertaking) in this country, 
equally creditable to national talent, and de- 
serving of publie encouragement. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET 
To Mise Kelly, on her excellent performance of Blindness in 
the revived Opera of Arthur and Emmeline. 
Rane artist ! who with half thy tools, or none, 
Canst execute with ease thy curious art, 
And press thy powerful’st meanings on the 
heart, 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne ! 
While each blind sense, intelligential grown 
Beyond its sphere, -performs the effect of 
sight ; h 
Those orbs alone, wanting their proper might, 
All motionless and silent, seem to moan 
The unseemly negligence of Nature’s hand, 
That left them so forlorn. What praise 18 
thine, 
O mistress of the passions !—artist fine !— 
Who dost our souls against our sense com- 
mand ; 
Plucking the horror from a sightless face, 
Lending to blank deformity a grace. 
C. Lams. 


SONG, WITH A MORAL. 
“ Laura, my love, come on with me, 
See, every thing is ready, 





M —_ bout is on the sea, . 
2 t e boatman young and steady; 
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And time and tide won’t wait for me, 
Nor will they wait for you ; 

If you but smile, how blest we'll be !— 

the moon is smiling too.” 

Swiftly the placid waves along 
The merry bark has bounded, 

And lightly still the boatman’s song 
Over the waters sounded : 

- The waves kiss softly as they pass, 

The moon beams fair above, 

And he who rows so smooth and fast 
Is the little God of Love. 


And still their days in bliss were spent, 
Each pleasure came to greet them, 
And earth and sea, where’er they went, 
Were drest in smiles to meet them ; 
Still guided over sea and land 
By one of young Love’s darts, 
Which he had turned into a brand, 
And lighted at their hearts. 


And happy thus they went along, 
Their pleasures nought could blight then, 
And nothing ever then went wrong, 
But every thing went right then: 
Till, ending all their former bliss, 
No longer fond and gay, 
They chose another course to his, 
And turned young Love away. 


But soon they do their folly feel, 

When Love no more befriends them, 
For not one pleasure comes to heal 

The ceaseless care that rends them ; 
Their scene, before so sweet and bright, 

Which Love had made so fair, 
Became, since it had lost his light, 

A scene of gloom and care. 


They think on Love, and pray, once more, 
With tears and lowly kneeling, 
That he will guide them as before, 
Their every sorrow healing. 
** No, no,” says Love, ‘{.in vain you pray— 
Your tears your sighs arg vain ; 
For when Love once is turned away, 
He'll ne’er come back again.”’ 
Humpsy. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
LIBELS. 
THE press has just had another triumph, or 
rather we should say another justification of its 
usefulness and acknowledgment of its value, 
in the result of an action for libel brought by a 
person of the name of Wright against the pro- 
prietors of the Atlas newspaper. This journal, 
which combines a literary feature with its po- 
litical and general news, in noticing a publica- 
tion called Alma Mater (a work which we 
thought so contemptible that we would not 
notice it at all)—spoke truly of it as being in, 
famous in its character, and disgraceful to its 
author. For this the worthy author (who it seems 
has been distinguished from other members of 
the respectable Wright family by the sobri- 
quet of “* Wretch Wright,”) brought his action, 
and was most justly and properly non-suited. 
The lesson will, we trust, have a beneficial effect. 
It will shew, at least, that there is a lottery in the 
law of such cases, and that it is not every black- 
guard and cheat, whatever his name may be, who 
can get damages for having the truth told of 
him and his nefarious practices. The rogues 
and their congenial attorneys will therefore be 
less inclined hereafter to try their luck, by 
pricking in the labyrinths of the Courts, like 
vagabonds in garters at fairs for farthings. But 
still the affair of the Aélas has only strength- 
ened previous conclusions: it has not suffi- 





ciently established the broad principle of free 
criticism. In the latter respect, the cases of 
Carr and Phillip v. Dubois, and Soane v. Knight, 
are even more decisive, for they were deter- 
mined without the qualification that the pro- 
secutors had themselves offended, and were 
thereby precluded from seeking redress. Carr’s 
were only silly compilations, and Soane’s only 
architecture, upon the merits or demerits of 
which men might differ; they had not be- 
trayed social confidence, called names, and 
abused persons, as Wright had done. Never- 
theless, they were held to be amenable to pub- 
lic opinion ; and the law seems to us to be now 
as firmly established as law can be,—that the 
press is neither to be shackled by captious and 
fretful irritability, nor silenced by smarting, 
swindling, and exposed imposture. 





DRAMA. 

HaymaRKET.—On Thursday, the Ren- 
contre ; or Love will found out the Way, a 
pretty little opera, adapted from the French by 
Mr. Planché, was produced, with complete suc- 
cess, at this theatre. The lateness of the day 
(the piece having been mischievously postponed 
by one of those caprices so usual behind the 
scenes) precludes us from further criticism. 
Till our next, the lovers of amusement will 
do well to go and judge for themselves. 





VARIETIES. 

The Death of Socrates.—A translation into 
Italian of De Lamartine’s poem on this subject 
has been published at Turin, by M. Felix 
Vicino. In this poem Socrates is regarded as 
a precursor of Jesus Christ; as an inspired 
man, who attempted to do what a long time 
after was accomplished by St. John the Baptist. 

Geology.—A treatise on the great geological 
question, whether the continents now inhabited 
have.or have not been repeatedly submerged in 
the sea, has lately bgen' read to the Académie 
des Sciences. by M. Constant Prevost. M. 
Prevost maintains, contrary to the generally 
received opinion, that there has been but one 
great inundation of the earth; and that the 
various remains of plants, animals, &c. which 
have given rise to the supposition of successive 
inundations, have been floated to the places in 
which they are occasionally found. 

Boccacio.—Professor Ciampi has discovered 
in the Magliabecchi library at Florence, a 
manuscript which proves to be the note-book 
or memorandum of the reading of the cele. 
brated Boccacio. This curious monument, 
besides throwing great light on various circum- 
stances in the life of that great writer, shews 
how learned and laborious he was. It also 
contains a number of interesting particulars 
with respect to an epoch which was the dawn 
of the discovery of America, and of the revival 
of letters in Italy. Professor Ciampi has pub- 
lished the manuscript, with notes full of eru- 
dition. 

Central Fire.—All the observations and cal- 
culations which have been made of late years 
with reference to the internal temperature of 
the terrestrial globe, seem to establish the 
theory of a central fire; that theory which our 
ancient natural philosophers, and even Buffon 
himself, considered merely as the dream of an 
imagination fond of the marvellous. 

The French School of Painting.—From an 
elaborate defence of the works of David and 
his disciples, which appeared in the last number 
of the Revue Encylopédique, it seems that a 
disposition exists among the French painters of 
the present day to depart from the meager 
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statue-like style introduced by David, and to 
approximate more to nature; or, we say it with 
pride, to the character of British art; and that 
this disposition meets with laudable encourage- 
ment. After a high euloginm on the French 
school of painting, as created by David, the 
reviewer speeringly asks, ‘‘ if the young artists 
of France are to abjure the principles which 
they have acquired, because -ertain persons, 
wholly ignorant of the fine art , think it neces- 
sary to the completion of the.c system to com- 
prehend the French school in the sacrifice of all 
the glories of France, which they are offering 
on the altars of a victorious foreigner ?” 

The Croup.—For this disorder, so fatal to 
children, M. Bretonneau, a medical man at 
Tours, who has long made the subject his 
study, appears to have at length discovered a 
certain cure. It consists of blowing alum- 
powder into the throat of the child by means of 
an instrument which M. Bretonneau has in- 
vented for the purpose. In some cases, two or 
three repetitions of this treatment are suffi- 
cient; in others, five or six are n q 
Numerous children, who were rapidly falling 
victims to this frightful disorder, after the ex- 
hibition of the antiphlogistic and other supposed 
remedies, have been cured by M. Bretonneau. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

St. James’s, a Poem (dit satirical), has been published 
some days, but has been shy of appearing in our presence; 
—argyl, we do not augur much of it. Reall re works, 
and even books only supposed to be good, their way 


very w nom! to L. G. 

Professor Sebastiani Ciampi has lately commenced a 
new Italian translation of Pausanias; and has proved, in 
a separate pamphlet, that the Canary Islands were dis- 
covered as early as the year 1341, by navigators from 
Florence and Genoa. 

A Journal from Buenos Ayres through the Provinces of 


| Cordova, Tucuman, and Salta, to Potosi; and thence by 


the Deserts of Caranja to Arica, and,. su 
Coquimbo; undertaken on behalf of the C 
Peruvian Mining Company, by Captain Andrews, is an- 
nounced. 

Dr. Brewster, of Edinburgh, has. announced a System 
of Popular and Practical Science, Dhe object this 
publication. is to futmish, the educated classes, but parti- 
cularly the young of both sexes, witlra series of lar 
works on the various branches of brought down 
to the humblest capacities, and yet capable of {mparting 
scientific knowledge to the best-informed ranks of society. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rambles in Madeira and Portugal, 8vo. 98. 6d. bds.— 

Cunningham’s Two Years in New South Wales, 2 vols. 

t 8vo.}18s. bds.—St. James’s, a Satirical Poem, '8vo. 12s. 
bas.—Familiar Conversations for Children, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
bds.—Fashionable Amusements, crown 8vo. 6s. bds.—~ 
Michaelis on the Resurrection, 12mo. 6s. 6d. bda,—Ten- 
nant’s Papistry Storm'd, fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Papers on 
Naval Architecture, Vol. I. 8vo. 1/. 2s. bds.—Tolley’s Ex- 
planation of the Trinity, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Howard on Sales, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Heber’s Hymns, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— 
Dupin’s Mathematics, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Mosely’s Dic- 
tionary of Latin Quantities, 12mo. 6s. bds. 


uently. to 
"end 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#@y The space which their immediate importance has 
induced us to allow, at a late period of the week, to the 
accounts of the Northern Expedition, has obliged us to 
alter our other ai ements and abridge several of our 
usual heads. When it is calculated that Captains Franklin 
and Beechey were for several days within less than a hun- 
dred miles of each other on the shores of the Arctic Sea, and 

et did not meet, we think an added interest will be felt 
in these » and an increased sorrow that an expedi, 
tion so very near perfect success should not have 
crowned with that triumph. 

Waterloo.—Having received several other letters, since 
last Saturday, ing the spot where We! and 
Blucher met after the Battle of Waterloo, we have, to 
confirm our statement referred to, the historical account 
of that day by Mr. Mudford,* where we find it distinctly 

led, that these commanders actually met and ex- 


changed mutual congratulations during the pursuit ‘‘ at 


ippe,” between ten and eleven o'clock. Indeed, from 
the positions of the armies (as Mr. Mudford observes), 
they could not have met at La Belle Alliance. 

We are requested to say, that we were in error last 
week in our statement that the late Mr. William Davis 
was employed upon a work of considerable importance in 
conjunction w Mr. D’Israeli. Mr. Davis, however, 

been long known to, and was eh by Mr. 
— who greatly encouraged him literary pur- 
ts. 


* Quarto, published by Colburn in 1817- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
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At Rolandi’s Library, 20, Boers Street, Oxford Street. 
exposed for 


‘The Manuscript Herbal of Jean Jacques 


Rousseau, and some other valuable objects of curiosity. 


E EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSO. 
PHICAL JOURNAL for Juty 1827 
Conducted by PROFESSOR t JAMESON, 
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as Ww. T. BRANDE, Rp Bow F.R.S. Prof. Chem. 
for Colbern, 8, New Pueinaion Se Serene 
This work will in futare be conducted upon xtended 
ped paged plan than hitherto, and instead ror being ch chiefly con- 
sciences, and addressed to the 


mteres in perusal, as they are 
their results. The subjects discussed will, “sical ° tae 
chiefly of such of the sc’ ns and arts as are cultivated more or 


its — 
Zoology,) Lapey Pi re, and Architecture. Popu- 


barly as it t relates to Diet, Air, Exercise, &e. 
Another portion of this Journal will be devoted to the Biogra- 
ies of Scientific Men, and to po Soca anc Pa patastions — 
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ANOVA’S WORKS. The Subscribers 
‘to the Works of Antonio Canova, engraved in Outline by 
informed Volume, 


Menry Moses, are that a Third 
comprising the the Works of this Great Master, is 
paw in tae nenrpe af Ps » in same form and style as 
the two 





valled Master in modern times. 
J and 


Publiched by 8. Prowett, Paternoster Row. 





HE SPHINX” “The whole ‘Teaprension of 
8000 Cepies of the First Number of this new Sunday Paper, 
by Mr. BUCKINGHAM, having been entirely disposed 
wt gh A ane = Ses Office of Publica 
despatched b; 

Edition ‘has eon sent to ; 4 










number of the nae as ree ig 
AC osne py be at Mr. M. M. G. } Rew teem, 
» St. Paul's Caeemsnet, Lew 
The Price, Ninety Po a 





APOLEON BUONAPARTE. The 


pe Gentry, ond Public, are respectfully invited to 
an Ins) of jue and 
Portrait of N apoleon Buonaparte, formed of fine gold, on paround 
of matted silver. an ebony » enriched 
eagle and other aj Peper movies, = whole executed in a 





ay a Portrait by en 31. 124. boards, rae tae ey a tee 
HISTORY of the! i on. WILLIAM 





PITT, pe ey ae | conta: 
> : — ining his Speeches 


r a pondence when 
Soewiens of State, upon French, Spanish, and American Affairs, 
never before published ; with an Account of the Sy Events 
and Persons conmected with his 
nistrations. 
By the Rev. FRANCIS THACKERAY, A.M. 
London: Printed for C. and J. Rivington, 
aia to His Majesty, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and St. Paul's 
urchy 


ey and Admi. 





OGG’S PATERSON’S ROADS. A 


new ray rf this popular aie Book, bei: 
may be had of the or, £. MOGG 4, Great Ri mb eg 





tea be dhe: aa oe a ape accuracy from the most 
faithfo at thel ” and Pub- 
lsher’, ‘Miners ‘A. 4 r ‘Faidevin No. Ragas nr ages Street, 


Golden. uare, London, neice Four 
Guineas; and also of the ae Showing Mar Bivens, Me 

and Mr. Hookham, Old Street; Mr. peecaruen 
Town and Emanuel, New Bond Street; Mr. Sams, and Mr. 
Smith, St. James’s Street; Messrs. Colnaghi and Son, Pall Mall 
East; Mr. M. Calnaghi, 1 ¥ Street; Mr. Molteno, Pall 
Mall; Mr. Tiffin, Haymarket ; Mr. Ackermann, Strand; Messrs. 
Rowe and Waller, Fleet Street; Mr. Jennings, Poultry; Mr. 
Puller, Rathbone Fanees Mr. Marsh, Oxford Street; and Mr. 
Bull, Holles Street. 





a Pg by yt 
Portrai di to His Seon of the 


IGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING, 
Princ lor of the Exch 

&c. &e. &e. -4 ty a ae tn: si oe Lawrence, P.R.A. and 
ved in c. 


engra rner, Eig, Price of 
the ant , poole, 2t. 28.5 i with the letters, Ala. Gd; 


wT B. The Subscribers to the Portrait of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, from Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Picture, engraved in the Line 
ee by Mr. Taylor, who have not as yet received their Im- 

on, are most respectfully informed that they are ready for 
Seon at the Publisher’s sole Establishment, asabove. Should 
they not be claimed before the Ist of January, 1828, they will feel 
themselves at liberty to di of them, particularly as no money 
has been received during Subscription. 














In folio, price t2s. or on India paper, 15s. No. I. containin, 
= Five Print, of . 


BRAZILS, consisting of a Series of Views in Lithogra; 
together with Scenes of the Manners, Apes Seog and Comes ot 


Covent Garden, pt 3 — haem a in ‘ae new and very 
1 Map of England, intended as a Companion to the same, 

price 2/. in a Case; and Mogg’s new Pocket Itinerary, price, 
jews. 





with a Map, 7s. 6d. half-bound, or 16s. with coloured V: 
In 8vo. price 12s. 
Deneermed TASSO ; . 2 Dramatic Poem, 
from the G of Go&the; with other German Poetry. 


Translated by CHARLES DES VOEUN, Esq. 
for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Londen. 


1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 


J OURNAL of a ZOUR “through FRANCE, 
ITALY, and SWITZERLAND, in the Vears 1893.4. 
By JOHN WILLES SOHNSON, Commander RN 
Published by Lo os = Orme, B ieee London 
a! mgman, wn,and Green, ; 
eHer, Cheltenham ; and Duffield, Bath. 


ols. foolscap 8vo. 16s. beards, 
(UESSES Sat TRUTH, 
iy TWO BROTHERS. 
nilishes ¢ fon Jom Taylor, James Duncan, Paternester 
Row; by J. A. Hessey, Fleet Street ; and Hatchardand 
Son, peeaaiuy. 
Also, just published, 
The Shepherd’s Calendar, with Village Sto- 


ries, and other Poems. By John Clare. Foolscap 8vo. price 
5s. 6d. boards. 











In 8ve. price 4s. 
OLUTIONS of the more difficult EQUA- 


TIONS contained in the fourth edition of Dr. Bland’s Al- 


A PICTURESQUE TOUR in the | stroy Prion 


By FRANCIS: EDWARD THOMPSON, B.A. 
Of T; bridge. 


College, Cambri 
Printed for J. wiman, Ludgate Street. 





the the Inhabitants, from Drawings by das, with 
Letter-press Description in French, wader th the Superintendence 
of Baron Humboldt. an 





ARLY PROSE ROMANCES. A A 





ft blish’ for printing D: —_ M —3> W: 
‘st: ishment for raw a ans, Writs » 
&e. 92, Dean Street! Soho uare, London. aie es 7m 
Of whom may be had, 
1. Views in Switeerland, ‘by Villeneuve, 
with a Description of the Country, in a ~My of Letters, in 


*,* This work will be divided into Portions, each perfect 
in itself. There have ap — eae by tee, ‘art or Divi- 


sion, (Oberland pr mag Ent bers. Il, 
een! Evéohé easel, of Four sanaes- Spar iil. (Lac des 
juatre Cantons), of ‘Six Rumbers; and Numbers I. and II. of 
de Geneve). contains Four Plates 


~{ ber 
Har Ne Lever pres Printed in ay abe price 10s. plain, and 12s. on 


2. "Views on the Ruins, f from Francfort to 
Cologne. Numbers J. to V1. félio, each containing Six Pla’ 
price 9s. plain, and 12s. India paper. - 

3. A Picturesque and Military Journey in 

‘im, by M. C. lois. With Descriptions, and Notes of the 

itary’, Actions of the Peninsular War, furnished by Marshall 
Gouvion St. Gr, is De Caen, Lamarque, Souham, Petit, 

Nos. I. to V. filo, each containing Four with Let- 
ter-press, price 8, plain, and 12s. on India paper. 


eee 





MUSIC. 


New Vocal Music. 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand, 


A SET of GLEES. Written and composed 
by, THOMAS MOORE. me Price 12s. Contents— 
Hip! hip! hurrah! The Evening Gun 
Rash! hush! The nome of Ships. 
Say, what shall we dance? The Parting before the Battle. 
The Wate! hme 

Evenings in Greece, the Poetry by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. the <9 by Henry R. Bishop and Mr. Moore. 
First Evening, price 

le Songs.—B 


ion of Ancient English Fictions. 
Edited by W. J. THOMS, 
ay a in monthly Parts, with Illustrative Notices. 

Part Robert the Deuyle, price 3s. 6¢d.—Part 11. The Lyfe of 
Virgilius, 3s. 6d.; thick paper, only 25 printed, 7¢.—Part III. 
Thomas of Reading, was published on the Ist instant. 

Published by W- Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





In ?2mo. price 4s. 
ERIE de DISCOURS EXPLICATIFS de 
ja LITURGIE ANGLICANE, recueillis de plusieurs Au- 
teurs Anglais, avec un Précis opt de la Liturgie. 


‘ar le Rev. rey AND, M.A. 
Vicaire a” -Port, & Gue 
Printed for C. a St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 





Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; and T. Greenslade, Guern- 
sey. 





With Plates, price 4s. half-bound, 
HE YOUNG CHILD’S MORALIST; 
or, The Two Ng: Brothers, in French and English. 
By MADAME AUBL. coon 

Author of the “« French Presen' 
Printed for J. Nunn, — Queen Street, Tincote 's Inn Fields; 

and sold by al] Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, hip theenme Asther, sith anew Bislegse 

and 6 Plates, price 3s. 6d. the 9th edition of 
The French Present; or, Easy eens 
in ia Peach and English, adaptedto the Capacity of Y 





Y —- wy ae eens & 
Gd. boards, 
HE FAMILY *SHAKSPEARE, in which 


nothing is added to the Original Text; but those Words 
omitted which caunet with propriety be read 
aloud in “hy PEG 


THOMAS BOWDLER, Esq. Ay R.S. &c. 
Also, in 10 vols. royal 18mo. price 3. 3s. hoards. 

“ We are of opinion that it requires fo Fae more than anotice 

bring this very meritorious publication into general circula- 





sig jallads. 
Grenadier, —_ y Tho-] The Matin Bell, posed by 
mas H. Bayly, Esq. 2. J. ‘arris, 

ant of the Olden time, com- 


come from Spain, composed 
by Thomas H. Bayly, Esq. 2s. T. Moore, Esq. 2s. 
Pretty Maid of pe, com- Peer! Monch, composed by A. 
— by Thomas H. Bayly, Esq. nee, 2a. 


O wease ped a oe com- 
Song of the Highland Chiefs, | posed by A. 





by Mrs. C. a le.6d.{° Sweetest Flower’ P the amy 
-by Stevenson, 8s. 


to 
tion.”. gh Revien, No. 71. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, adi ‘Pane and Young 
Persons ; in which —~ vil Potical poy jlitary Trance 


tions in the po 
indecent Expression’, ~ S 


Author; but wa Allo a js 








‘Tis Three Years, conn: | 
posed by Mrs. C. Gore, ls, 6d. 
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In 3 vols. 8vo, price 18s. 
RIA COLONNA 3 a Tale of Rome 
in the Nineteenth Century. 
Lid ™M > 
fae entree 
preg tiers Blackwood, Baiverghs and T, Cadell, 
aneet Strand, Landon. 


ray pind 8p PEER RAG uu. | geen | 
EA 


, corrected to 
March 1887. 


first in January last, and ‘has since 
qeocived eon: pote dditiens and Correcti one from the v very 
liberal Pommunicatioge of the Nobility. 
Printed for 





for John Murxay, Albemarle Street. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


In 4 thick Val tbo, pee 6 board © nom edition, 
RACTICAL ECONOMY: 38 aor System, 


foymed from apy te 2 aga ‘and the Private Com- 
munications of Persons of 
The very rapid sale Se Lange Smpreasions pressions of this work me 
nifests the high opinion entertained of its merits. This 
edition contains, among other valuable additions and Saamiawe- 
ments, a Series of Estimates of Household ‘Expenses, on econo- 
mical pees ples, adapted to families of-every iption, which 
will, it is p afford i hints _ much useful in- 
een to ‘all who are desirous of proper’ ing their 
establishments, and of enjoying the reat ble poten of 
conveniences, comforts, ond Sioganties of ite that their reapec- 
tive incomes will admit 
N.B. . The Estimates separately, for pasoaea distribution, and as 











With a Fac Simile Letter of His late Majesty George III. 
ETTERS from His late MAJESTY to the 
scien wonm RENYQXzon te Gomer a ae 
Eee ara cn mite ooo eal Ma 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and Engravings, 3vo. 
TV¥2 YEARS 3 in AVA. 
By am Officer on the Staff of the Quarter Mastes 
General's Departm: 
Printed for John Murray, “Albemarle Street. 


witha 








‘ice ls. 
CLINICAL REPORT of the ROYAL |"; 
DISPENSARY for DISEASES of the EAR, from 1817 
to 1887, ——_ an Account of the Number of Patients admit- 
ted, cured, 


lieved. 
yt. yoy ey’ met he Esq. 


Aurist to His Majesty Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess af ort . the Dis; » dec. 
Printed for the Imation id a by T. aud G. Underwood, 


Of whom may “ hee oot the same Author, 


2. A Treatise on the Physialogyand Di Distases 
of the Ear, with the most approved modes 
ied with a — of improved Acoustic Instruments for saan. 
3 Can ‘th edition, price 74. 6d. boards. 
Cases illustrative of the Treatment of 


aioe eRe, with Practical Remarks relative to the Deaf 
and Dumb, 3e. 6d. boards. . > 
4. An Introdu Lecture, as delivéred in 


1816, at the ae Dispensary for curing Diseases of the Ear, 
Dean Street, Soho Square, to a-Course. on the Anatomy, Physio- 
nar and Pathology of that Organ. 

. A new and improved Map of ng Ea, 
oma for the Use of 8 
coloured, or 10s. 6d. on roller. 








p Bvo. price 7s. 
RIGINAL, SERIOUS, and RELIGIOUS 
rp the Bi Rev. RICHARD COBBOLD, A.M. t 
Rector of Wortham, and Curate of oe Mary Tower; ce 
Ipswich: Printed and Published Deck; sold by G pie 
Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, F poner and all other Booksellers 


E us. Svo. price 5s. the 8d edition of 





OE 
By ELIZA ACTON. 
gowis Printed ona Published by R. Deck; sold by Long- 
and Co. Paternoster Row, London; and all other Book- 





The 2d edition, corrected and enlarged, in 8va. iM. lis. 6d. plain; 
and 3i. 8s. coloured Plates, 


USCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; 
containing the Mosses of Great Britain and Ireland, 
systematically and described, with Plates, illustrative 
of the characters of the Genera and Specie:. 
By WM. JA CKSON HOOKER, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. ogg 
and THOMAS TAYLOR, M. Dd. M.R.L.A. and F.L.8 
Printed for » Rees,Orme, Brown, and ‘ireen, a 


Post 8vo. 15¢. Sth edition, therough!y revised, and with 
considerable Additions, 
[NFORMATION and DIRECTIONS for 
TRAVELLERS on the CONTINENT. 
MARIANA STARKE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Published by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Ts SON ofa GENIUS. A new Edition. 


A Mrs. HOFLAND. 
Carefully revised mond enlarged by the Aurthor. 














ADVICE ry ‘YOUNG. LADIES on the 
vement of the Mind and the Conduct of Life. 

the _ THOMAS BPOAMAU RST. 
5 Queen —_— ; ongmen ang Co. 


Sold by J. 





vol. 8ro0. price 12s. bo; 


A SHORT HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ee ene fe tet a wer's Church Mistry, de to the 

time, on the ner’s Church History, designed 

for the. the Use of Families and 8 Schoo! , 
By the Rev. SOnN oy £2 B.A. 

. Late of University College, Oxford 
Leicestershire. 


a 77 James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 

This matter is unquestionably selected w t,and 
luminously arranged ; hls Tanguage J clear and concise and not 
deticient in n elegance; and we rise from the perusal of his work 


with very f; with which 
otherwise we are unacquainted. "Theological Review. ” 


tor ef Desford, 











» Bs. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 





In 1 large vol. 8vo. 8d edition (900 pages), price 24s. 


GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON ; 
originally a ws Lexicon, and now — to the 
‘Greek Classies, Sith k Grammar prefixe 
OT OREVILLE EWING, Minister of the Gos 1, Glasgow. 
? e first twoeditions of this work were ad: to the stud: = 
the Greek a alone. It is now greatly enla 
— includes all that is necessary for the general study of the 
language, and ‘the lexicon is sufficient] copious the 
tooling = of the classical authors, as well as the Scriptures. 
for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row 
“The Grammar may be had separate, price 7s. boards. 

“ The student who is not neglectful of his own benefit in the 
most essential respects, will — himséelf of this book, if in his 
power. Its cheapness is on lied by the beauty and clear- 
ness “i its typography, and ‘int e ad py point Reed ows sag | it is 

e have not disc a single v al or litera] 
rome and only two in the tasks ‘of quantiny — Eclectic Review, 


“Price Mie. boards, illustrated with 2 large. Maps, taken from 
actual Surveys, the 2d edition o: 
HISTORY of the ISLAND of NEW. 
FOUNDLAND, containing a Description of the Island, 
— —_ and Trade of Newfoundland, and the 


By the Rev. LEWIS AMADEUS ANSPACH, 
Late a Magistrate of that Island, an Missionary for the District 
of Conception we 
London: Printed we memenanl Ot ilbert, and Piper, 














Bhortly will be published tly and h ly printed in one 
its vol. onese 8¥0. with E te ‘“ the Arms, &c..&c..a 





PyURKE" S DICTIONARY of the PEER-| the pu 


AGE and BARONETAGE of the UNITED KINGDOM, 


1827. 
The utmost efforts have been made to nates the faiouming 
work the most accurate, comprehensive, and concise, which has 
hitherto appeared upon the subject. ‘In reply to fae than 
eighteen hundred circular letters, to of 
the first distinction, an unprecedented mass of information has 
been obtained, and have been 
courteously submitted to the editor; by which means he has 
been enabled te yao the ange of almost every house from the 
earliest era, I. details with many 
interesting Pn =a The Baronets of Scotland, Nova Scotia, 
rmorial &c. will form a fea- 
ture in the new work, not to be found in any other published 
since the year 1810; an/Intreductary Essay aoe the origin 
of titles of honour in“England, with Engravings of ~ various 
orders of Nobility and ood (from Drawings by A 
Buck), will moves Fase bly angment.the interest of the Sila. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington. Street. 


dn 1 large vdl..8v0..€ embellished » with 19 i ae Petit gating, 


price 31 
REATISE on CLOCK and WATCH. 
MAKING, Theoretical and Practical. 
By THOMAS REID, Edinb: " 
Honorary Member of the Worsbipful Company of 
Ciockmakers, London. 

The ch mhich the authorhas had in view, isto furnish 
oe ros tls cet ~~ bridged, and his a 1 
where $ urs al ape is ty ase e- 
~~ & work, he a Ay. iy be foynd not the less calc 
for the student and of m 
nism, the wonderful results vot which are every day unfolding 
themselves to the world. 

Printed for John Fairbairn, Ses pas James Duncan, 

7, Paternoster Ro 

“ We have now lying before us a very excellent treatise on 
watch and clockmaking, by Mr. Thomas Reid, which we have 
little hesitation. in aniet Baga t treatise on the subject extant.” 
—Londo lag as i eo A it 1826. 

Ee me, 2e. 6d. half-boun 
TOR TES id the HISTORY of SCOT. 

LAND, in the Mannér of Stories selected from the History 

land. 


of 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART, 

Author of. the “ History of 6 “Aa © i 
Goldsmith’s History of England,” Editor of an improved edition 
of — Nepos,” ec. tec. 

ted fer Geer Whine ~~ "am pac end 






































RACTICAL "SERMONS; ; to which are 
ry Famil 
By the Author aoe « Practical fampens for every Sunday 


in the Y 
Printed for J. Hatchard and | Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


The za edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. boards, 


AMILY PRAYERS for every Da in the 
Week, selected from various Portions of the Bible, 
aie References. To which are added, a few yd ersons 
in Private, and Fourteen original Hymns. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
Mr. Tenrant’s New we 
vol. foolsca: 


APISTRY STORM'D; or, The Dingin’ 


Down Cathedral. 
py WitLiaw Glioer ned. fie meant “ Anster Fair.” 
rinted for Oliver nburgh; and 
B. Whittaker, London. 





Lately published by 


Works of 
Colburn, New Street, 
EUBEN APSLEY. 


'— Sterne. 
3. O'Neill 5 ‘or, the Rebel, in 1 vol. post 


sian <; 
Grey, 3 vols. 


. The Continuation of Vivian 
= mon. 1. Le. 6d. 

«“ Decidedly the cleverest production of the class to which is 
= ”—London Magazine. 

5. Hyde Nugent; a Novel, in 3 vols. post 
8vo. price 28s. 6a. 
6. . The Prairie ; a Tale, by ¢ the Author of 
a. “ ‘Spy,”” the * Pilot,” kee. 3 vols. 12mio. Bas. 
3. . English Fashionables Abroad; a Novel, 
in 8 vols. post 6vo. 21. Lis..Gd. 

“ We have found in our author a sert of fashionable Anachar- 
sis, es performed his task with excellent good sense and 

8. Truckleborough Hall ; a Satirical Novel. 
In 8 vols. post vo. 28s. 

“ This is an me piquant and 
much to our tastes, as we infinitely prefer 
vagancies of the world, to bewailing them.” 

Falkland, 1 vel. post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


«s Jet this her fault or mine? 
The tempter, or ty a sins most ?”—Shaks. 
10. ‘The Natchez; an Indian Tale. By the 
Viscount De Chateaubriand, Author of «' Atala,” «« Eutute in 
the Holy Land,” &c. 8 vols. small éve. 242. French, 1s. 
“There are _ and portraits in this romance which the 
ee ~\—— exquisitely touched, and which will insure it 
and favour of no trivial 


ry Ch 
11. The Nowlans, and Peter of the Castle ; 
being a Second Series of Tales by the O'Hara poy Second 
edition, dedicated to Thomas Moore, Esq. in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 6d. 
nth The author is ‘truly a man of talent and genius.”—Literery 


“ Bince the i aPuesgases of the earliest and best of the series of 

nothing in the pao literatare has so excited 

the “public mening as the Tales OHere Family.”—New 
onthly Magasine, (Article, F. 


as « Webid adieu to the author, with the highest opinion of his 
exalted “Tales of a "Wovans le. 

12, Tales of a Voyager, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
284. 6d. 

“The author’s forte is essentially hamorous, and his humour 
is of the spirit and qu of Washington ivving he combined with 
sant ty more fancy and vivacity."—New Ti: 

3. Confessions of an Old Bachelor, in 1 vol. 
im. a 10s. Gd. 

« Whoever this old bachelor may be, we hesitate not te term 
him one of the most , and philosop 
—— that — lately = before own oxitical tribunal.” —Lite- 
rary 


ious satire; a book 
at the extra. 


Magazine, 











a> 8v0. 80s. with ee b fi rs d 


ISTORY of: the GLORIOUS RETURN 
of the VAUDOIS todheir VALLEY, in 1689. 
By HENRI eo ng Pastor and Colonel. 
From the Anand. Witha a of the 


History of that ‘Beste peaas and ee Sar Wy 7 > gd that Event. 
Printed for John Murray, AlbemarieStreet. 


Booke of Education, by reg Ag 8 Goldemith, Joyce, 
New and improved fa em have } 4 appeared of the following 


AVOR’S. SPELLING-BOOK, the 333d 











Blair’s Class-Book, 5s. bound. 


Miss Aikin’s Poetry for Cisiizen at an early 
Age, a new edition, revised band iqpeee ed throughout by the 
pin Rng oy 2s. half-bouw: 

Pratt and | 's Selection of Classical 
English Poetry, forming a Volume of the choicest Productions in 
the Language, for the Use of Schools, Ss. 6d. bound. 


Mavor’s British N 5s. bound. 
Mavor’s Natural History, 7s. 6d. bound. 
Mavor’s Abridgment of Plutarch, 5s, 6d. 
bound. 
Mavor's Universal Short Hand, 6s. boards. 
Goldsmith’s Grammar of 'Y with 
““Goldsmith’s Popilar Geography, with 
tirely new Engravi » o bound. Y» . _ 
oyce’s Ari tie, 3s. bound. 
Key to ditto, 3s.. bound. 
Barrow’s Fifty-two School Sermons, 7s. 
und 


Me Elem of Book. 
mn Enwy, wert half-bound. ‘keeping, by 


Crocker’s Elements of Land-surveying in all 








its B: h h . 
Printed for Longman, Weck, Grave, Brown, and Grace, Leadon. 
A . ae 1 
Catalogue e mest approved Schoo 
Books used in public and private Education, 














A64 PHE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








No INTRODUCTION to the KNOW- 
iE of RARE UABLE EDITIONS of the 


By THOMAS. FROGNALL oy D. pt = . 8. F.A.8. 
Fourth edition, in twe posee ai tirely rewritten, 


A few c pepe, io range manee 
Sit Sn, aa 
Pring’ Whitaker, ave Maile Lane 


In 2 vols. 8vo. wis Peer eee of York, 


26s. boards, 
EMOIRS of the RIVAL HOUSES of 
YORK and Tancheses, = embracing a 
English History from Edward the to the of Bose 
worth, and of Richard ITI. 
By EMMA ROBERTS. 
Printed for Harding and nae and G, B. Whittaker, London. 








SAAC COMNENUS3 ; a + 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


=~ 6 ae vols. y= pemete illustrative Plans of Battles, pri 
0s. boards, the 9d edition, with great Additions and A ee. 


lA MES’ S NAVAL HISTORY of the | 
LATE WAR. 
Prin SSS London. 








‘ol. and Aut 2s. boards, 
rp HE LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of Sit WILLIAM DUGDALBE, Kant. some time 
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= Jonah Barrington, Judge of the Seo of Admiralt 
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. “i. Travels. ‘onl Adventures in Southern 
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12. Count Segur’s Jonrucy with the Empress 


Catherine to the Crimea, forming the Third Volume the Me- 
moirs. In 8vo. 196. in French, 10s. 6d. 

13; Napoleon in the other World. A Nar- 

tive found = his Tomb at St. Helena, in 1 wol. 6vo. 12s. 
French, 10s. 6d. 

14. The Life and Correspondence of Edward 
Jenner, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. Physician Extraordinary to the King, 
&c. &c. By John Baron, M.D. F.R.8. In 1 large vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 18s. 


In imperial folio, price 15s.; or India paper, proofs, 11. 10s. 
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Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
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Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
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Fight with the Dragon; a Series of Sixteen 
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2s. 6d. bound, 6th . Emalish improved. 

First Lessons in English Grammar, adapted 
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